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Preface 


This dissertation presents the results of a comparative study 
of the Kautiliva Arthasastra, a masterpiece on statecraft in ancient 
India, and the court-epic Sisupalavadha (i.e. annihilation of 
Sisupala) by Maghapandita, a poet of 7th century A.D. From the 
kavivamsavarnana, annexed to the poem, it is known that Magha 
was the son of Dattaka, also called Sarvasraya, and the grandson 
of Suprabhadeva, an adviser to the king Srivarmala. 

Flourished in the decadant post-Gupta period of Sanskrit 
classical literature, Magha composed the Sisupalavadha to the 
height of his talent and scholarship. His poem is in twenty cantos 
~ and contains the story of annihilation of Sigupala by Krsna. The 
Kernel of the story of this mahakavya may traced in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata. The poet furnishes a fenciful 
elaboration of the events connected with the Rajastiya sacrifice 
performed by Yudhisthira and also the battle between Sigupala 
and Krsna. A vivid description of the combat between Krsna and 
Sisupala, and their auxilaries is given. Not only the combat but 

also the principles and policies, military ethics, strategies etc. in 
| general are depicted in a very lucid and effective manner. Thus 
the poem itself reflects the theories anticipated by the authorities 


on statecraft in ancient India. 


In this connection, the celebrated name of the Arthasastra 
occurs to reader’s mind. It is a compendium of all the earlier 
works composed on the subject. In the words of Kautilya himself 
- “ prthivya labhe palane ca yavantyarthasastrani puirvacaryath 
prasthapitani prayasastani sambrtaikamidamarthasastram krtam.” 
meaning, ‘This single (treatise on the) Science of Politics has 
been prepared mostly by bringing together (the teaching of) as 
many treatises on the Science of Politics as have been composed 
by ancient teachers for the acquisition and protection of the earth.’ 
This treatise influenced Magha to a great extent. 

Apart from the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the Nitiséra of 
Kamandaka, the Nitiprakasika of Vaisampayana, the Manusamhita, 
the relevant portions of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana :?~ J 
are also taken for our study. The works of modern writers on the 
science and art of statecraft and warcraft are utilised with proft 
for our present study as secondary sources with due recognition. 

After consultation of the works of those ancient authorities 
and the modern works on the subject the following observations 
are made : 

War generally implies hostilities and armed conflicts between 
nations or states or between parties within the same country or 
state. War leads to perpetration of cruel acts involving wanton 


destruction of human and animal lives, disturbing social and 


ecological balance and enormous damage to the states economy. 
The ancient Indian thinkers on statecraft, in spite of their being 
fully aware of these evil effects of warfare that afflicted the Indian 
subcontinent during most of its history, have accepted war as an 
unavoidable concomittent of man’s political activity. In their view 
warfare is a normal activity of the state administration which is 
concermed not only with the acquisition and protection of territory, 
but also with the security of life, property and traditional customs 
against the internal and external forces. In the circumstances, 
militarism was considered a necessary factor of statecraft. 

Interstate war being found inevitable in ancient India, studded 
with too many independent kingdoms, and the expedition of 
conquests could not be tabooed in the face of the ideal of universal 
conquest placed before the visigisu, the ancient Indian thinkers on 
statecraft accepted war as a fact of life. 

Since conquest is the principal objective of waging war, the 
authorities on statecraft have pestiiated theories on warcraft, and 
evolved various principles of war, strategy and tactics, ethics and 
expediences etc. as guidelines to the aspiring kings in the conduct 
of warfare. There are also factors that the aspiring king should 
take into account before launching a campaign of conquest, such 
as the organisation and training of army, appropriate time and 


place and methods to be followed while on the march, the 


expedients to be tried, the deployment of troops, the strategems in 
the conduct of the battle, arms to be used, the codes to be observed 
in the battle-field while fighting, the treatment to be metted out to 
the vanquished army, attitude towards the conquered king and his 
subjects, espionage etc. Such and many other factors are discussed 
in the treatises on statecraft and the influence of the treatises are 
fully noticed in the Sisupalavadha. 

The discussion on the political as well as the military affairs 
found in the Sisupalavadha shows the influence of earlier authorities 
on Magha. In the second canto of his poem, Magha raised a 
beautiful discussion on rajaniti and rananiti (argalam durnayasva 
janitamudam) on the juncture of Krsna’s accepting the invitation 
of Yudhisthira for the Rajastiya and the expedition against the 
tyranical Sisupala as requested by Indra. As requested by Krsna, 
Balarama advised him to march against Sisupala immediately and 
stated about the state policies. On the other hand, Uddhava. an 
efficient minister, stated about the policies of warfare and tactics 
to be followed, and advised him to accept the invitation of 
Yudhisthira first and so on and so forth. 

These and other discussions are noticed in the Sisupalavadha. 
Taking into considerations all these aspects, .., endeavours are 
being made in our present study to analyse and critically evaluate 


the art and the science of war as postulated by the authoritics in 


ancient India in the light of modern practices, pointing out their 
strong and weak points that have persisted through the ages in the 


following pages. 


A Note on Methodology 

In preparing this dissertation, the method adopted is analytico- 
critical. In the process original Sanskrit texts, in print or in 
manuscript form, which concerns our study have been carefully 
studied and taken note of. Modern works dealing with subjects 
similar to that of our concern, are also studied and necessary help 
is taken with proper acknowledgement. In the course of the study, 
libraries of in and around Guwahati are visited and the rare and 
other important books of varied authors and on topics are consulted 
profitably. In the matter of execution, both Devnagari and Roman 
scripts are used for citation of Sanskrit or Assamese texts. In the 
matter of pronunciation of non-English Sanskrit and vernacular 
words / terms are normally italicised. The names of books are 
invariably italicised. Chapter heads or secondary / sub-titles are 
given in bold letters. In respect of the names of modern authors, 
the scheme of transliteration is not followed. 

A list of abbreviations is given in this dissertation, but these 
abbreviations, are mostly used in the foot notes only. In case of 
the names of modern author inthe bibliography, the surname comes 
first. 

In short, the overall methodology followed in preparing this 


dissertation is analytico-critical. 


List of Abbreviations : 


Arthasastra AS. 
Agnipurana Ag. 
Dasgakumaracarita Dasakumata 
Kiamandaka / 

Kamandakiya Nitisara 
Kuméarasambhava KUM. 
Manusamhita / 

Manusmrti MS. 
Mahabharata . Mbh. 
Raghuvamsam Raghuvathsa 
Rgveda Rg. 
Sisupalavadha Sisu. 
Sahityadarpana SD. 


Nitiprakasika Nitiprakasika 


Scheme of Transliteration 
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CHAPTER- I 
Introduction 
A Study on War and Warcraft in Ancient India 


[With Special Reference to the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the 
Sisupalavadha of Maghapandita] 


CHAPTER- I 


Introduction 


I 

War generally implies hostilities and armed conflicts 
between nations or states, or between parties within the same 
state or country. War leads to perpetration of cruel acts involving 
wanton destruction of human and animal lives, disturbing social 
and ecological balance, and thus causing enormous damage to 
the state’s economy. Hence, war is considered as the most 
reprehensible act of man. Yet, war is an unavoidable concomitant 
of man’s political activities, which takes, place either in response 
to self preservation or self expansion, the two basic instincts 
that lie deep down in the nature of all living beings including 
mankind. Men are found to have fought among themselves in 
response to one or the other of these two basic instincts. This 
fighting habit of human beings continued through the ages since 
its origination, resulting in an endless series of battles, wars 
and revolutions. Thus, it is seen that war, though considered as 
most reprehensible act of man, is accepted as a necessary evil 


in all ages of human history. 


Scope : 

Since war evolves out of the political activities of man, it 
involves state policy, and thus constitutes to be an integral part 
of the state administration. In the circumstances, warcraft forms 
an integral part of the statecraft. The science of statecraft is 
one of the most popular subjects of study in ancient India and 
was cultivated since time immemorial. (Here the term ‘ancient’ 
is taken to imply the period of Indian history commencing 
roughly from about the sixth or fifth century B.C. down to 12th 
century A.D.) 

India was studded with a conglomeration of kingdoms/ 
states, big or small,— monarchical, oligarchical or republican,— 
and the rulers were naturally expected to discuss the problems 
of the state administration with their advisers, who were normally 
sages and scholars of mature judgement and were considered to 
be the think-tanks; and this process of deliberations, perhaps, 
led to the growth of the science of statecraft. This branch of 
knowledge is known differently as Rajadharma , Dandaniti’, 


Rajaniti etc., while the works dealing with the subject are known 


1. MS. VIL1; MbA. X11.58.1. 
2. Dandaniti is defined as : dandena niyate cedam dandam nayati va punah/ 
dandanitiritikhyatatrilokanabhivartate // 
-Mbh. XII. 59.79. 
3. Raghuvarmsa, 17. 68. 


variously as Dandanitisara or DandaSsastra, Rajasastra’ or 
Rajanitisastra, Arthasdstra or simply Nitisastra. Kautilya calls 
his work on the subject ‘Arthasastra’, while Kamandaka termed 
his ‘Nitigara’. So also OSana (Sukra) calls his work Nitisara. 
VaiSampayana’s work is called Nitiprakasika, so on and so 
forth. 

It is to be noted here that the statecraft as discussed above, 
concerns warcraft also, inasmuch as it involves both the defence 
and security of one’s country or nation as well as the desire for 
conquest and expansion. 

Warcraft implies the art and science of war as envisaged by 
the ancient Indian thinkers on statecraft. Inter-state war being 
found inevitable in ancient India, which comprised of a 
conglomeration of independent kingdoms, big or small, ruled 
by too many power hungry, ambitious rulers, each anxiously 
looking for a chance to grab the other’s kingdom. The expeditions 
of conquest also could not be tabooed, and was never tabooed, 
in the face of the ideal of universal conquest set before an 
aspiring king (vijigisu). In the circumstances, the ancient Indian 


thinkers on statecraft accepted war as a fact of life. 


4. Mbh., XII. 58. 3. 


Since conquest is the principal objective of waging war, the 
authorities on statecraft have postulated theories on warcraft, 
and evolved, as guidelines to the aspiring kings concerned, 
various principles of war strategy and tactics, expedients and 
ethics etc. in the conduct of warfare. An aspiring king (vijigisu), 
before launching a campaign of conquest is required to take 
into account some important factors, such as the organisation 
and training of army, appropriate time and place, as well as 
methods to be followed while on the march, the expedients to 
be tried, the deployment of troops, the strategems in the conduct 
of the battle, arms to be used, the codes of ethics to be observed 
in the battle-field while fighting, the treatment to be metted out 
to the vanquished army, attitude towards the conquered king 
and his subjects, espionage and counter espionage etc. Thus, 
the study of war and warcraft, as an integral part of statecraft, 
was a very popular subject among the intelligentia and many a 
treatise on the subject were written throwing light on the various 
aspects of war, both positive and negative. 

In this respect the Arthasastra of Kautilya is regarded as 
the most popular and authoritative one among the sstras’ written 


5. It is significant that the treatises on statecraft were called sastras, thus 
giving the status of sacred scriptures. 


on the subject. Kautilya, also known as Canakya and Visnugupta, 
claims that his work is the compendium of all the treatises 
dealing with Rajaniti or Dandaniti produced by his predecessors, 
like Brhaspati, Usana, so én and so forth, whose works on 
statecraft were discussed and their views were preserved with 
due honour. Kautilya himself admits this in the very beginning 
of his work, when he says that this single treatise on the science 
of politics has been prepared mostly by bringing together the 
teachings of as many treatises on the science of politics as have 
been composed by earlier teachers for the acquisition and 
protection of the earth.° Thus, this makes the culmination of a 
long period of speculation on statecraft in ancient India. But 
the works of the earlier authorities referred to by Kautilya seem 
to have been lost beyond recovery. Presently, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra is the earliest work on statecraft so far available to 
us. 

Apart from the Arthasastra by Kautilya, other works dealing 
solely with the subject on statecraft are — the Nitisastra of 
6. _prthivya ltbhe palane ca yavantyarthadastrani purvacaryaih prasthapitani 

oe samhhytyatkamidamarthasastrarn krtam. -As. 1.1.1. 


nitisastramrtam dhimanarthasastramahodadheh | 
samuddadhre namastasmai visnuguptayavedhase // _ -Nitisara, I. 6. 


Kamandaka, the Nitivyakyamrta of Somadeva Suri, the 
Nitiprakasika of Vaisarhpayana, the Sukranitisara of Ogana, the 
Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvara, the 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhojaraja, so on and so forth. Besides these 
independant works on the art of statecraft, the subject is dealt 
with in the Dharmasastras (Samhitas) as in the Manusamhiti, 
the Yajfavalkya-smrti, etc.; the two great epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas also occasionally dilate 
on the principles and practice of statecraft. 

The earlier authorities mentioned by Kautilya are Manu 
(Pracetasa), Brhaspati, Usanasa (Sukra), Vatavyadhi, Bharadvaja, 
Visalaksa etc, In the Mahabharata tradition, some other names 
of progenitors of statecraft are added.’ 

The Nitiprakasika of Vaisampayana mentions the names of 
Brahma, Maheswara, Skanda, Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, 
Sukra, Bharadvaja,, Vedavydsa, Gaurasirdmuni as the authors 
of Rajasastra. cf." 

brahma mahesvaras-skandascendrah pracetaso manuh / 


brhaspatisca Sukrasca bharadvajo mahatapah // 


T.cf. visalaksasca bhagavan kavyascaivamahatapah / 
sahasrakso mahendrasca tathé pracetaso manuh // 
bharadvajasca bhagavamstatha gaurasira munih / 
rajasastrapranetaro brahmanya brahmavadinah // -Mbh. X11.58.2-3. 
8. Nitiprakasika, 1. 21-22. 


vedavyasasca bhagavan tatha gaurasira munih / 

ete hi rajasastranath pranetarah parantapah // 

Interestingly enough, the author of the Nitiprakasika, 
enumerated the number of chapters of the works on Rajasastras 
composed by the above mentioned authors, respectively, as 


1,00,000; 50,000; 12,000; 6,000; 3,000; 1,000; 700; 500 and 300.” 


Il 


A. The Arthagastra of Kautilya : 


The Kautiliya Arthasastra, as the name implies, is a treatise 
on statecraft. Arthasastra is defined as ‘the science which is the 
means of acquisition and protection of earth’ (tasyah prthivya 
labhapalanopa yah Sastramarthasastramiti). It further states that 


‘artha is the sustenance or livelihood (vrttih) of men; in other 


9. Jlaksadhyayam jagau brahmda rajasastre mahamatih / 
paticasacca sahasrani rudras-samksipya cabravit // 
paticavihsatsahasrani skandas-samksipya cavadat / 
dasadhyayasahasrani dvisahasre ca vasavah // 
pracetasamanuscap! satsahasranyathabravit / 
trinyadhyayasahasrant brhaspatiruvaca ha // 
kavyastu tat samalocya cakre’dhyayasahasrakam / 
saptadhyayaSsatam sastram bharadvajastathabhanat // 
munirgaurasirascapi paficadhyayasatam jagau / 
vedavydsastu bhagavamstat samksipya mahamatih // 
Satatrayadhyayavati nitith cakre mahamate / 
samksiptamayurvijiaya martyanam buddhidosatah // 

-Nitiprakasika, 1. 23-28. 

10. As. XV.1.2. 


words, it means the earth inhabited by men. (manusyanam 
vrttirarthah, manusyavati bhiimirityarthah)." 

Artha is regarded as one of the three goals (trivarga) of 
human existance, the other two being dharmma and kama. Here 
artha is understood in the sense of material gain as well as the 
means of securing such gain, particularly wealth whether mov- 
able or inmovable. It primarily concerns individuals. The indi- 
vidual is to pursue artha as one of the goals of human life. 
Kautilya holds that of the three goals of life, artha is the pri- 
mary and most important, and the other two are dependent on 
i t. 12 

On the otherhand, artha is understood also in the sense of 
the earth where man live and pursue material well-being as 
against, in the narrower sense, the pursuits of the individuals. 
Thus, Arthasastra is concerned with the state activity, because 
the state alone can make the general well-being of the earth. In 
this sense, the Arthasastra is the science of statecraft dealing 
with the politics, administration and matters of practical life. 

The Kautiliya Arthasastra, in the present form, contains fif- 


teen adhikarana (Books), of which the first five deal with the 


ll. ibid, XV.1.1. 
12. artha eva pradhana iti kautilyah arthamilo hi dharmakamaviti / 
-ibid. I. VIL. 6-7. 


internal administration of the state (called tantra), while the 
next eight deal with the state’s relations with the neighbouring 
states; the subject dealt with in the final two chapters are of 
miscellaneous character. 

The very first chapter of this treatise furnishes a detailed 
table of contents and enumerates the prakarana in each 
adhikarana. We are also told that the work contains fifteen 
Books, one hundred fifty chapters, one hundred eighty 
prakaranas (sections)’» and six thousand Slokas. 
(Sastrasamuddesah paitcadas-adhikaranani sasiti prakarana-Satam 
sapanasad-adhyaya-satam sat Slokasahasraniti). But the refer- 
ence to six thousand sl/okas is a point of controversy. On this 
point Kangle holds that “on the usual basis of 32 prose sylla- 
bles constituting a s/loka, we get not 6,000 but less than 5,000 
Slokas in the present text." 

The text of the now available Kautiliya Arthasastra was 
first published in 1909 as Vol. 37 of the Bibliothecea Sanskrita 
of Mysore and was edited by Dr. R. Sharma-shastry, based on a 
lone manuscript with commentary on a small part of it. He also 
13. It may be noted here that ‘prakarana’ is not indicated in while quoting 

the references from the A¢ (i.e. only the Book, eal and sloka con- 


cerned are cited). 
14. Kangle, Vol. I, p. 5 


10 


gave a tentative English translation of it in the pages of Indian 
Antiquity in 1905 and following years. Thus, Sharmashastry’s 
complete translation got published in 1915, and its eighth edi- 


tion in 1967. 


In 1972, R. P. Kangle took pains to publish the text and its 
translation depending on the text edited by T. Ganapati Shastry, 
with a complete Sanskrit commentary authored by the editor 
himself. Dr Kangle claims to: have made necessary emenda- 
tions and additions based on a few more manuscripts discov- 
ered later on. Now, these two translation works fulfill the needs 


of the researchers as well as common readers. 


The work ascribes itself in unambiguous terms to the famous 
Brahmana, Kautilya, who, according to tradition, overthrew the 
last king of the Nanda dynasty, and instead installed the Maurya 
Chandragupta on the throne of Magadha. The two concluding 
verses of the work state that it was written by Visnugupta, who 
being weary of, and thus becoming intolerent of the misrule of 
the Nandas, rescued the scriptures, the science of weapons and 
the earth which had passed to the Nanda king, and that he wrote 


it because he had seen many a discrepancy on the part of 


11 


5 15 
commentators preceding him. cf. 


yena Sastram ca Sastram ca nandarajagata ca bhiih / 


svayameva visnuguptascakara siitram ca bhasyam ca // 

The work is written in the form of siitra and bhasya as 
claimed in the above quoted statement of the author himself. 

The Arthasastra includes politics, economics, statistics, 
several other subjects connected with administration and 
practical life, principles of morality and ethics, so on and so 
forth. 

So far as the date of composition of the text is concerned, 
A. B. Keith is of the opinion that the Arthasastra may not be 
earlier than c. 400 A.D. or even later. It is also said that Kautilya 
(Canakya, Visnugupta) was not a contemporary of Chandragupta 
Maurya, who is said to have been installed after destroying the 
Nanda family, since the name of that monarch and the state are 
not mentioned in the work. But this view of Keith is not sup- 
ported by facts, and hence rightly rejected by scholars. 

It appears that Kautilya’s proper name was Visnugupta. He 
was the son of Canaka, hence he was called Canakya, and for 


15. As XV. 1.73. & Colophon: distva vipratipattim bahudha sastresu bhdsyakSrapaim / 
Svayameva Visnugupiascakara stitram ca bhasyam ca / 


12 


his crooked politics (katila niti) he is called Kautilya. 

That Kautilya is the author of the Arthasdastra, is 
corroborated, besides what has been said by the author himself 
in the last two s/okas of the treatise, by other internal and external 
evidences. The work has unity of plan and structure, a carefully 
drawn table of contents divided into books, sections and chapters, 
and contains no contradictory views, — all of which point to a 
single authorship. Bite evidences may be drawn from Dandi, 
Banabhatta, etc. To quote Dandin:'° 

adhisva tavad dandanitim/ tyam idanimacaryavisnuguptena 
mauryarthe sadbhih slokasahasraih sanksipta / 
—This implies that the science of politics was abridged into six 
thousand verses by Visnugupta for the sake of the Maurya king. 

The author of the Paficatantra also ascribes the authorship 
of the Arthasastra to Canakya. He says in the introduction to 
his work : ‘‘tato dharmasastrani manvadini, arthasastrani 
canakyadini, kamasastrani vatsayanadini.” 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it becomes clear that 


Kautilya was a contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya, and that 


16. Dasakumara, Pt. II. VIII. p. 191. (MR Kale edn.) 
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he wrote this work sometime between B.C. 321 and 296 B.C.” 
Its archaic style and the technical terms, as well as certain in- 
stitutions which are common with Asokan edicts, corroborate 
the view that it belonged to the Mauryan period. Kautilya is 
famous not only as political adviser, but also for being the great- 
est exponent of the art of government, the duties of kings and 
officials, and the method of diplomacy. His work deals with 
the administration of the state, internal and external, civil, mili- 
tary, commercial, fiscal, judicial and so on. There are sections 
dealing with the training to be given to the princes, the council 
of ministers, the importance of spies, the work of ambassadors, 
law, offense, justice, penalty, taxation, six expedients of a king, 
vices of kings, priests and bards. The king is said to be only a 
wage earner and a servant of the state. 

The Arthasastra appears to be a treatise on practical politics 
or “‘a manual of imperial polity”, as stated by Kangle.”* “Tt 
(Kautilya’s Arthasastra)’’ as observed by A. L. Basam,“ gives 
very detailed instructions on the control of ‘the state, the 
17. As P. C. Chakravarty observes - “‘we may assign the military ideas and 


institutions of Kautilya’s work roughly to the period from 300 B.C to 
100 A.D.” 


-The Art of War in Ancient India, p. V1 
18. Ag. Part II. p. 263. 
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organisation of the national economy and the conduct of war, 
and is a most precious source book for many aspects of ancient 
Indian life.” 

It may be noted here that almost all the later writers on 
statecraft were greatly influenced by the Arthasastra. Among 
the authors of Nitisastra, Kamandaka admits his indebtedness 
to Kautilya’s Arthasastra; he states that his Nitisara is based 
on the Nitisastra of Visnugupta who had taken out the nectar in 
the form of Nitisastra from the ocean of Arthasastras.”° 

The subject of statecraft and warcraft found favour with 
some of the imortal court poetry of the post-epic period also. 
Among literary luminaries Si6 dilate on the the subject of 
statecraft and warcraft, mention may be made of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, etc. 

Among the aesthetic literary works, our discussion mainly 
concerns with the Sisupalavadha, a court-epic” by 
Maghapandita. While going through the text of this kavya-work, 
one may be surprised to find that the concept of warcraft 


formulated by the authorities on statecraft, more particularly 


19. Basam, A. L. Wonder that was India, pp. 80-81. 
20. nitisastramytam dhimanarthasastramahodadheh / 

samuddadhre namastasmnai visnuguptayavedhase // __ -Nitisara, 1.6. 
21. sargabandho mahakavyam tatraiko nayakah surah / — -SD. VI. 315. 
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Kautilya in his Arthasastra, is appropriately utilised by Magha 
in his great work. 
B. The Sisupalavadha : 

The Sigupalavadha of Maghapandita is a mahakavya, one 
of the five well known great poetical works for that matter, 
with twenty cantos. This mahakavya is counted in the category 
of vadhakavya. Flourished in the decadant post-Gupta period 
of Sanskrit classical literature, Magha has composed this 
mahakavya to the height of his talent and scholarship. 

It being a vadhakavya, the events are depicted in a fanciful 
manner, no doubt, but the combat between Krsna and Sisupila, 
and their auxilaries was depicted more vividly. Not only the 
principal combat, but also the policies and principles, military 
ethics, strategies etc. in general are depicted in a very lucid and 
effective manner. The kernel of the story of this mahakavya, 
i.e., relating to the annihilation of Sigupala (cedipati, the king 
of Cedi) by Krsna, is found in the Mahabharata. 

The cause of the battle (via) is stated in canto I where 
Narada describes the anticidents and the previous births of 
Sigupala as well as his enmity against Hari in each of his previous 


births. Narada also conveyed the message from Indra that 
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Sisupala should be annihilated. Krsna accepted the proposal of 
Indra. By the time, a messanger from Yudhisthira came with an 
invitation for the Rajastiya sacrifice to be performed by the 
Pandavas. Krsna was in a state of dilema and confusion as 
regards the preference to be given to the two proposals at hand. 
Therefore, he sought counsel from Balarama, his elder brother, 
and Uddhava, his minister. He opened the discussion stating 
that Sigupala should be killed, not because that he annoyed 
Krsna, but because he has subdued the three worlds. 
Yudhisthira's sacrifice could be performed without His help, 
Krsna argued. On this, Balarama advised Krsna to take steps on 
Sisupala immediately. But Uddhava advised Krsna to take the 
action in a diplomatic manner. Mentioning the general principles 
to be adopted in such a situation, Uddhava reminds Krsna about 
Sisupala’s position amidst the rajamandala and warns Him that 
Sigupala is as good as the tubercolosis, a constituent of several 
diseases. Moreover, Uddhava reminded Krsna of His promise 
to tolerate and forgive Sisupala upto one hundred crimes he 
committed. On the other hand, Yudhisthira sought Krsna’s help 
in performing the sacrifice, and Yudhisthira is not only a relative, 


but also a true friend. Moreover, the gods will be pleased more 
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by eating Aavis than getting the news of Sigupala’s annihilation. 
Yet, Uddhava suggested that Krsna should not remain indifferent 
in this matter, but should employ spies on Sigupala who could 
enter into the deep ocean of the enemy by taking shelter of the 
eighteen tirthas. He advocated the espionage, emissary etc. prior 
to the actual combat. Finally, he advised Krsna to accept the 
invitation for the sacrifice first, but move to Hastinapura with 
proper arrangement for the battle. At the place of sacrifice the 
enemy of Krsna would come to surface and thus he would be 
able to recognise them. 

From canto III onwards, Magha depicts the march of Krsna 
towards Hastinapura along with his ratinue. As Krsna was ready 
for the march, his weapons, viz., the Kaumudaki- gad (mace), 
the Sudargana-cakra, the Nandaka-khadga, the Saranga-dhanu, 
the Paficajanya-Sazikha and his chariot Pusya with the banner 
marked with Garuda approached Him. As Krsna proceeds, the 
Raivataka (the mountain) meets Krsna and requests Him to rest 
for a while in his kingdom. 

The poet vividly depicts, in this juncture, the six seasons, 
sunrise and moonrise, watersports, drinking and other romantic 


moments of the Yadava army-personnels and their consorts. 
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These descriptions cover nine cantos, i.e. from four to twelve. 

In canto XIII, picture of warm welcome to the Yadavas by 
the Pandavas is drawn. 

In canto XIV, the performance of Rajasiiya is depicted with 
minutest details, where Krsna was given agrapiija. This enraged 
Sigupala and his allies. 

In canto XV, our poet describes how Sisupala started abusing 
Yudhisthira, Bhisma and other Pandavas. He started abusing 
Krsna with so many words that these are counted by Krsna as 
crimes. Bhisma stood fast to his own decision regarding the 
worship of Krsna with arghya and challenged the kings who 
opposed to his decision. Taking the challenge, Sigupala and his 
allies left the venue of the sacrifice (vajfa-sthali) and got ready 
for the battle. 

In canto XVI, Sisupala expressed his strong urge for fight 
through his ambassador who came to the court of the Yadavas, 
and which were appropriately replied by Satyaki. As a result 
both the parties got ready for a proper battle. 

In canto XVII, different armours like kavaca etc., different 
types of weapons, and variety of battle format, e.g., naga, ratha 


etc. are depicted. 
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In canto XVIII a description of the fight between equally 
strong contenders are found. Dandayuddha is also described 
here. 

In canto XIX battle arrays are depicted; the critical nature 
of these arrays are compared to kavyas composed in complicated 
bandhas.”? In this context, he has composed verses on 
sarvatobhadrabandha, murajabandha, cakrabandha, 
ardhabhramaka etc. which can be judged as the battle arrays 
discussed in the Arthasastra, Kamandakiya Nitisara, and was 
applied in the Kuruksetra war also.” 

It appears from the- Sisupalavadha that Maghapandita was 
highly influenced by the works of Kautilya on statecraft and 
. war policies. He makes mention about the six-fold policies 
(sadgunya).* The author held that non-application of the gunas 
appropriately amounts to the destruction of the administration.” 
22. bandha usually comes under Yamaka Alarnkara, a figure of speech of words 

(Sabdalarhkara). Acarya Dandi has discussed Yamaka elaborately in his 

Kavyadarsa showing three categories of it, viz., sukara, duskara and atiduskara. 

bandha or citrabandha are regarded as atiduskara type of Yamaka which can 

be formed by using words readable from any side desired by the poet. It is a 

short of word juglary. 

23. visamam sarvatobhadracakragomiitrikadibhih / 

Slokairiva mahakavyam vyithaistadabhavadbalam // -Sigu. XIX. 41. 
24. sadgunyamupayuijita saktyapeksi rasayanam / 

bhavantyasyaivamargani sthasniini balavanti ca // — -ibid. Il. 93. 


25. gunanamdayathatathyadartha viplavayanti ye / 
amatyavyaiyjand rajiath disyaste Satrusamjfitah // —-ibid. 56. 
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He has brought forth a discussion on statecraft and warcraft in 
the form of speeches made by Balarama and Uddhava. While 
doing so, Magha has used the terms and expressions on warcraft 
as formulated by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. For example, he 
used terms like sadgunya, Sakti (trisakti), vijigisu (the king) 
magenta parsnigraha etc. The concept of the rajamandala, i.e. 
the circle of kings amidst which the vijigisu is the centre point 
is found in Magha’s work.” 

The foregoing paragraphs show that statecraft which includes 
warcraft in its wider parameter found favour with a band of 
great political thinkers and the authors of outstanding literary 
works as reflected in their writings. This, perhaps, will make it 
clear that there is extensive literary works in Sanskrit, on 
militarism and these naturally constitute the source of 
information for our present study, which envisages an inquiry 
and review of the recommendations of the authorities on the 
subject relating to warcraft in ancient India. Here in our present 
study our endeavour is to analyse the thoughts and ideals of 
these great thinkers and their application into paractice with 
26. Accoding to the mandala concept, one’s neighbour (i.e., the bordering 

state) is considered, in relation to the visigisu, an adversary. 


27. tantravapavida yogairmandalanyadhitisthata / 
sunigraha narendrena phanindra iva Satravah // —_—_-Sisu. Il. 88. 
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supporting evidence wherever possible in the following pages 
divided into eight chapters. 

There is no doubt, that of all the works on statecraft and 
warcraft which have come down to us so far, the earliest and 
yet the most comprehensive one is the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
It stands as the progenitor and, in certain respects, the model of 
numerous later works. Scholars and poets of contemporary times 
were also greatly influenced by the work of Kautilya, which is 
very much evident in the works of the great poets like Bharavi 
and Méagha in their immortal works, viz. the Kuratarjuniya 
and the Sisupalavadha, respectively. 

In the following pages, endeavours will be made to discuss 
and analyse the materials at our command, on the impact of 
Kautilya and its influence specially on Mahakavi Magha’s work, 


viz. the Sigupalavadha. 


Il 
Ancient India, as indicated elsewhere, was studded with 
too many kingdoms, big or small, ruled by too many ambitious 
rulers, who were constantly at war with each other,— either for 
self-presevation or for expansion, thereby to enhance their power 


of authority and status. In the prevailing atmosphere, as observed 
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by Altekar, the ancient Indian thinkers on statecraft realised 
that “war could not be altogather tabooed, and therefore they 
tried to minimise its chances by advocating a juducious balance 
of power among the different states with which the country was 
studded.” To meet this end, they evolved the theoty of mandala 
(rajamandala, i.e. the circle of kings) consisting of 12 kings 
with the vifigisu (the aspiring king) at the centre. The theory 
was fully developed by Kautilya, and a full-fledged discussion 
is presented in his Arthasastra. Out of the fifteen adhikaranas 
(Books) of the Arthasastra, eight adhikaranas, i.e. from Bk. VI 
to XIII are devoted by Kautilya for providing elaborate 
discussion on interstate relations, and other topics related to it, 
such as the qualities of seven prakrtis or the constituents (aziga) 
of an ideal state and the rajamandala or the circle of kings, the 
six elements of foreign policy (sadgunya), the preparation for 
the war and the various kinds of troops to be mobilised, the 


appropriate time for launching campaigns, so on and so forth. 


Kautilya, in Book VI of the Arthasastra, has discussed the 
concept of ‘the circle of kings’ (rajamandala) where the interstate 


relations, with the vijigisu at the center stage, are determined. 


28. Altekar, Chap. XIV, p. 293. 
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It is to be mentioned here that this rajamandala concept, among 
others, is noticed in the ASramavasaparvan of the Mahabharata 
also. Likewise, the employment of spy (c@ra/diita) in foreign 
countries, more particularly in the kingdoms of the adversaries, 
preceding the actual war to be fought is treated by Maghapandita 
also.” Kautilya deals with, in great details, the subject of 
espionage and ambassadors in Book. VII of his Arthasdstra. 
He regards the fort (durga) and the army (bala) as two important 
elements among the seven prakrtis (constitutent elements) of 
the state.’’ According to Kautilya, a state should have a fortified 
city, the capital or royal residence garrissioned by the four- 
fold army, viz., chariot, elephant, cavalry and infantry forces 
under more than one chief. Magha also referred to the 
caturatigabala, i.e., four-fold army in connection with Krsna’s 
proceeding to the field of war against Sigupala. There is mention 
of caturanga-vahini in canto XVII and XIX (v. 20-61; 10-13) 
with which both Krsna and Sisupala faced each other. 

The subject of militarism is discussed in the Arthasastra in 
details. As it appears from the text of the Arthasastra, militarism 


is concerned with both the protection and defence of the state, 


29, Sisu. Il. 82, 113-114; XVI 1-85. 
30. As. VI. 1.1. 
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and the fen policy of the state is related to it. The protection 
of the state can be done through the fort (durga) and the army 
(danda). In Chapter V of our present study, we endeavoure to 
deal with the subject, under the sub-title ‘Fortification and 
Siegecraft’. Danda or bala is the most prominent and 
indispensible organ (aziga) of the state organism since status of 
a state, even its very existence depends on the strength of the 
- armed forces, and, thus, is given due weight by the political 
thinkers of all ages. Kautilya in Book X of his work has discussed 
the topic in greater detail. He has discussed the special functions 
of each arm of the four-fold army (caturanga-bala,- sena) in 
war and its different modes of fighting. In our present study, 
Chapter III, concerns with the very subject ‘Organisation of 
Army’. 

The Nitiprakasika of Vaigsampayana is wellknown as a work 
on the art of war. Of its eight chapters or cantos, chap. IJ, II, 
IV, & V deal with the classification and description of various 
kinds of arms and weapons; chapt. VI & VII are devoted to the 
composition and constitution of the army, military arrays, rules 
regarding marching and camping etc. Similarly, the Nitisara of 


Sukra is regarded as an inestimable source of information in 
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respect of the Hindu ideas on politics, sociology and war. 

From very early times, people longed to set up a common 
political organisation for the whole country. This longing perhaps 
gave birth to the concept of a cakravartin or sarvabhauma 
(paramount sovereign). Most of the great warlords of ancient 
India seem to have acted in pursuance of this ideal. The motive 
force behind the endless campaigns and expeditions, for example, 
of the Mauryas and the Guptas, of the Gurjjara-Pratiharas, the 
Palas and the Rastrakiitas seem to be their urge to bring the 
whole of the country under one single hegemony. Moreover, it 
was a fact that every king had his immediate neighbour(s) as 
‘hid enemy(ies) and the neighbour’s enemy as his ally. 

As already stated, Kautilya has discussed in Book VI of his 
work about the concept of the circle of kings (rajamandala), 
where the inter-state relations are determined. In our present 
study, the concept of rajamandala, sadgunya, upaya etc. have 
been elaborately discussed under subtitle ‘Strategy of 
War’(Chapter VI). 

In the Arthasastra, one may find four chapters on the matter 
of espionage and ambassadors where special emphasis is laid 


on the loyalty of the troops, and hence it is recommended that 
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they should be under the constant surveillance of spies, 
prostitutes, artisans, actors and singers in secret service, besides 
being under the cautious eye of senior army officers. In our 
present study, Chapter VII, is devoted for elaborating this subject 
‘Espionage and Counter-Espionage’. 

Ancient relics or antiquities show that the weapons of war 
and of the chase are among the numerous objects of interest. 
The army of a state should be equipped with arms and armours. 
Kautilya as well as Magha in their writings have mentioned 
different kinds of weapons. Alongwith the uses of arms, the 
ancient writers give importance in the use of various types of 
armours also. An elaborate discussion on the arms and armours 
is made in our present study, Chapter IV. 

Moreover, in Chapter VIII discussion is held on army on 
the march, battle formation (vyitha) and other strategems. 

Ancient military opinion appears to have attached great 
importance on the army to the position, to the military strategy, 
time for marching, order of march etc. in the theatre of war. It 
has been discussed in our study how Kautilya gives stress on 
the fact that the primary consideration should weigh with a 


General in selecting a position which must be suitable to the 
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character and composition of his forces. Here a discussion is 
held on the principles of encampment also. In the Mahabharata, 
there are descriptitions, depicting how different commanders 
arranged their troops in different arrays so as to make different 
vyitha for fighting efficiently in the epic war. Abhimanyu is 
described to have been killed in a cakra-vyuha. It is found that 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra gives an exhaustive description of 
how to arrange the forces for a set-piece battle, starting with 
positioning of reinforcements made up of the best forces at 
about a kilometre behind the battle ground. An inquiry is also 
made to find out’ how Magha in his Sisupalavadha followed 
Kautilya in depicting the various forms of vyihas etc. It may 
be noticed that Magha mentioned various battle formations called 
bandhas, like murajabandha, gomiitrkabandha etc. In our study, 
use of music and musical instruments in military affairs in 
general as well as in war between Krsna and Sisupala have 
been noticed and discussion is made on the subject also. 
Endeavours are being made in our study to analyse the factors 
and evaluate the art and science of war as postulated by the 
authorities in ancient India and its impact on the culture and 


civilization of the Indian people and the society at large; we are 
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also making attempts to point out their strong and weak points 
that have persisted through the ages. After shifting and analysing 
the materials at our command, the project is being organised broadly 
into the following chapters : 

ChapterI : Introduction 

Chapter IT: War'in General 


In this chapter endeavours are being made to analyse such 
aspects as the extent of war, the causes of war, the types of war, 
place of astronomy and astrology in warcraft, the prejudices, the 
attitude towards war, the principles and the ethics of war, the 
trisakti etc. | 
Chapter III : Organisation of Army 

This chapter deals with the four-fold (caturariga) and the six- 
fold (sadaziga) divisions of the army, the method of recruitment 
and training of the personnels, rules etc. connected with the 
maintenance of discipline in the army, the importance of drill and 
exercises during the training period of the army personnel etc. 
Discussion is also held on the position of army (ba/a/danda) in the 
state-organism. By the by, endeavours have also been made to 
trace the tradition of four/six-fold army to the vedic period, and 


also the constituents of the caturariga-bala in the context of the 
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recommendations by Kautilya and its treatment in the Sisupalavadha. 
Herein the spheres of action of each of the four/six-fold divisions, the 
guidelines to be followed by the Superintendents etc. are also 


discussed. 
Chapter [TV : Arms and Armours 


The chapter is devoted to discussing about arms and armours, 
the various kinds of arms and weapons of warfare, the classification 
and divisions of arms and weapons in the light of the discussion 
in the Arthasastra and the Sisupalavadha with parallel reference 
in other works of the time; there are two kinds of weapons as 


there are two types of fighting, viz., offensive and defensive. 
Chapter V : Fortification and Siegecraft 


The chapter is devoted for dealing with the measures taken 
in respect both of defence and offence purposes. While fortification 
safeguards a state from the invaders, siegecraft makes a king 
stronger and flourishing. In this chapter, the importance of 
fortification that were designed systematically, is discussed 
elaborately. It appears that as a source of great defence, 
fortifications were considered a valuable factor in ancient India. 
Chapter VI : Strategy of War 


In this chapter we are dealing with the various expedients, 
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viz. the six-fold foreign policy (sadgunya), the four expedients 
(upaya), the concept of the circle of kings (rajamandala), etc. as 
measures to avoid war as far as practicable. The vijigisu is 
advised to resort to strategical diplomacy and enter into any type 
of alliance before going for a war. In this respect, Kautilya, followed 
by others, recommends the four expedients (upaya), viz sama 
(peaceful negotiations), dana (gift), bheda (showing seeds of 
dissension among the various organs of administration to weaken 
the adversary), and danda ( resorting to war, regarded as the last 
resort). Kamandaka adds three more to the above four strategems, 
viz. maya, upeksa and indrajala. Then there is the six-fold policy 
(sadgunya), the insraments of diplomacy and strategy, viz., sandhi, 
vigraha, yana, sana, dvaidhi-bhava and samsraya. 

Magha successfully utilises these principles and strategies 
postulated by Kautilya andl others in his Sigupalavadha. 
Chapter VII : Diplomacy, Espionage and Counter Espionage 

In this chapter discussion on diplomacy is made. While dealing 
with the subject of external affairs, the authorities on statecraft in 
ancient India, speak about the deployment of ambassadors, spies, 
etc. in the interest of protection and expansion of one’s 


domominion; the Arthasastra speaks of three kinds of diita 
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(ambassador and spies), viz., (i) nisrstartha, ambassador with full 
power of negotiations, (ii) parimitartha, who could not deviate 
from the instructions he got, and (iii) sasanahara, who is entittled 
to deliver the meassage and take back the reply; he has no power 
of negotiation. 
Chapter VIII : The Combat : 

In this chapter discussion is held on the army on the march, 
battle formations or battle arrays (vyithas) while fighting. and other 
strategems, the code to be followed, the various use of musical 


instruments etc. 
Chapter IX : Conclusion 


In this chapter the summery of the above mentioned eight 
chapters has been given alongwith our observations. It is found 
that the aim of the Kautiliya Arthasastra appears to be practical 
guide to the rulers as to show how a state should be ruled. Moreover, 
it is also seen that without studying the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
any discussion on war and warcraft in ancient India would remain 


imcomplete. 


CHAPTER- II 


[ The Extent of war ] 


Lexicographically, war means an armed conflict among 
political groups involving hostilities of considerable duration and 
magnitude. In the usage of social science, certain characteristics 
are added to qualify any armed conflict a ‘war’. Sociologists usually 
apply the term ‘war’ to such conflicts only if they are initiated and 
conducted in accordance with socially recognised forms. They 
treat war as an institution recognised in custom or in law. Military 
writers usually confine the term ‘war’ to hostilities in which the 
contending groups are sufficiently equal in power to render the 
outcome uncertain for a time. It is to be noted here that the armed 
conflicts of powerful states with primitive peoples are usually 
called ‘pacifications’, military expeditions, or explorations; with 
small states they are called interventions or reprisals; and with 
internal groups rebellions or insurrections. Such incidents, if the 
resistance is sufficiently strong or protracted, may achieve a 
magnitude that entitles them to the name‘war’.’ From the above 
mentioned viewpoints we can say that war is a state of disturbed 


1. Vide, ‘War, theory and conduct of - Ency. Britanica 29 : 638 : 22. 
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peace taking the shape of declared or undeclared hostility between 
two or more countries. 
I. Extent of War : - 

So far as the extent of war in ancient India is concerned, it 
appears that the affect of war was mainly on the war department 
of the state and the warriors involved in it. The civilians, in general, 
were not disturbed. So, the vitals of the social structure was never 
effected, as it does today. During the days of the Mahabharata, 
war was found to be geographically limited. It was operated only 
in the agreed specified location. The civilian areas were not touched. 
Moreover, the war appeared to be continued till the king of the 
enemy was killed or captured. Thus, the great Mahabharata war 
fought at Kuruksetra between the two formidable families, that of 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas and, as stated in the Mahabharata, 
continued for eighteen days,— indeed a fight to the finish, as it 
were, with the final victory going in favour of the Pandavas,— is 
an example of it. In this war of great magnitude, the warriors 
alone were the targets, and that too, while fighting during the 
specified time and the agreed locality; at other times, that is, when 
there was no fighting, the warriors did never attack their opponents. 
Similarly, the very description of the battle between Krsna and 


Sisupala,— dealt with in cantos XVII-XX of the Sisupalavadha— 
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is found to be confined in a particular locality, where civil 

population are seemed to have been absent. The warriors alone 

fought with each other. There is hardly any instance to be cited 
from the very kavya of Magha that during the period of war, 
civilians were ever disturbed in their day to day life. 

Kautilya, in his Arthas@stra, recommends open warfare as the 
most righteous one, and suggests that in order to be strictly in 
accordance with dharma, the place and time of battle must be 
specified beforehand. So far as the location of the battlefield is 
concerned, Magha has not mentioned the name of any particular 
place or time. However, from the very first and second s/oka of 
canto XVIII of the Sisupalavadha, it appears that the caturarigasena 
of both the sides, i.e. of Krsna and Sigupala met each other in the 
open air.’ Kautilya, as do other authorities in statecraft, hold that 
in the happiness of his subjects, lies the king’s happiness, in their 
welfare his welfare; he shall not consider as good only that which 
pleases him, but treat as beneficial to him whatever pleases his 
subjects.’ With such high moral and ethical principles in the 
2. _..Satigramastu nirdistadesakalo dharmisthah / -As. X. 3. 26. 

3.  safijagmndate tavapayanapeksau senambhodhi dhiranadau rayena/ 
paksacchedatpirvamekatra dese vafichantau va vindhyasahyau niletum// 
pattth pattim vahameyaya vajo nagam nagah syandanastho rathastharh/ 
itham send vallabhasyeva raégadarigenatigam pratyanikasya bheje// 


-Sigu, XVUL 1-2. 
4. Ag I. 19. 34. 
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background, it would be natural that the Arthasastra would never 
give preference to any kind of involvement of the entire population 
or nation in the warfare. Thus, as stated above, the meeting of the 
caturatigasend in the open air battle-field shows that, Magha follows 
the principles laid down by Kautilya in the Arthasastra. 
Compared to this, the wars of modern time, on the other 
hand, found to be total wars, extending from the battle-fields to 
the kitchen of each and every individual citizen of the state. The 
concept of the involvement of the entire nation in war seem to 
have occured probably from the time of the famous French 


Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte. 


II. Causes of War : 

The causes of war may be many and varied. The modern 
writers on militarism enumerates and classify the causes of war 
into the following categories : (i) political, (ii) ideological, (iii) 
psychological, (iv) emotional (v) socio-economic etc. 

(i) The ambition of any particular ruler or state authority for 
establishing political supremacy over others falls under 
political category of causes of war. In early times, wars were 
fought for establishing one’s political hegemony or socio- 
economic superiority. Performance of asvamedha-yajiia, 


rajasilya-yajfa etc. in the Indian context during the days of 


6. 
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the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, indicate the motive of 
any particular king, or his urge which bound him to perform 
such yajfias, was nothing but to bring the whole of India 
under his single overlordship. This longing to set up a common 
political organisation gave birth to the concept of cakravartin 
or sarbabhauma ruler(s). We may notice in the Arthasastra 
about cakravartin, wherein Kautilya stated, “Place means the 
earth. In that, the region of the sovereign ruler extends 
northwards between the Himavat and the sea, one thousand 
yojana in extent across.” In the Sigupalavadha, also, there 
is a description of the performance of Rajasttya-yayfia by 
Yudhisthira, wherein Krsna was invited specially.” 
Undoubtedly, the motive behind performing Rajastiya-yajfa 
by Yudhisthira was nothing but bringing the whole 
Bharatavarsa under the hegemony of Hastinapura, implying 
thereby the expansion of his kingdom. In the modern context, 
the first world war started due to the policy of expansion 
taken up by K. William of Gemany. Thus, it appears that the 


urge for expansion of one’s territory or kingdom plays a vital 


(Kangle p. 407) “desah prthivi / tasyam 


himavatsamudrantaramudicinam yojana-sahasraparimanam tiryak 
cakravartikse-tram” / -ibid. 9.1.17-18. 
“ yiyaksamanenahitah parthenatha dvisanmuram’” -Sigu. Il. 1. Srikrsna, 
invited by prthaputra Yudhisthira, who was willing to perform yajfias. 
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role and ignites military activism. 

(ii) Urge to expand political ideologies to others by any means 
also leads to armed conflicts. There are political powe’s or 
countries who make endeavour to extend their idcologics to 
another country either through diplomatic process or through 
other possible means, not excluding war. These types of war 
can be called ideological. As for examples, the joining of the 
communist country of China with that of North Korea against 
the combined forces of South Korea and USA can be cited as 
a point. 

(iii) Psychology plays a major role in causing war. Strong aversion 
or dislike, 1.e., for any political authority or people may some- 
times lead to war. Arrogance and haughtiness as we! as 
jealousy may be regarded as the psychological factors which 
caused most of the ancient wars. In this connection we may 
cite the example of Sigupala who behaved perversly i the 
Rajasuya-yajfa performed by Yudhisthira. Krsna was ore of 
the main invitees amongst the wise and learned ones to that 
yajfia. Considering the superiority of Krsna amongst the 
invitees, Bhisma advised Yudhisthira to offer the first arzhva 
to Him, and it was done accordingly. But Sisupala coulc not 


tolerate it and expressed his anger and bravery as in the 
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following manner,—‘‘now the brave and fearless Cedi king 
started speaking with harsh words like a thundering cloud.” 
Sigupala, at first, expressed his anger with his unrully body 
language, that his mind was without fear; later on his 
utterances created such a situation which forebode the 
occurance of a war in the near future with Krsna." 

(iv) Sometimes emotions come to join hands with psychology, 
and here countries or clans join hands with some other warring 
country or clan mainly on emotional grounds or on grounds 
of values. Bhisma declared in the very site of the Rajastiya- 
yajia : “I am offering my worship to Krsna in this very 
assembly. Those who cannot tolerate this can take bow and I 
keep my foot over the head of all those kings.”” At this, the 
supporters of Sigupala, then and there, became very much 


emotional, and thus got agitated. These emotions affected 


dhvanayan sabhamatha saniraghanaravagabhiravagabhih / 
vacamavadatirosavasadatinisthurasphutataraksaramasau // -Sigu. XV. 13. 
“prathamam Sartrajavikarakrtamukulabandhamavyathi / 
bhavikalahaphalayogamasau vacanena kopakusumam vyacikasat//” 
~Ibid, 12. 
“vihitam mayadya sadasidamapamrsitamacyutarcanath/ 
yasya namayatu sa capamayam caranah krtah Sirasi sarvabhiibhytam//” 
-Sigu. XV. 46. 
compare also: 
pasuvad ghatanam va me dahanam va katagnind / 
kriyatam murdhni vo nyastam mayedam Sakalam padam // 
-Mbh. Sabha. 43. 40. 
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the psychology of those kings and, thus, king Bana, Druma, 
Venudari, Uttamaja, Dantavakra, Rukmi, Subal, Ahuki, 
Kalayavana, Vasu and others stood in support of Sigupala 
and prepared themselves to fight cruelly against Krsna (canto 
XV). On the other hand, psychological factors have great 
impact in the battle-field, which may influence the results of 
the war, also. A break of psychological balance of the leader 
of the enemy forces, may invite defeat. In the Kuruksetra 
war, various methods were aplied to break the enemy’s 
morales. 

(v) Another cause of war is socio-economic. Where countries 
wage war on others to establish socio-economic superiority 
over others or to derive more socio-economic benefits from 
the defeated nations, are described as socio-economic cause 
of war. 

The above enumeration and classification, however, are of 
general nature, common to all times and climes as far as militarism 
is concerned. But so far as the ancient world is concerned, the 
coditions are somewhat different, and this is more apparent in 
ancient Indian perspective. Ancient India was divided into and 
studded with an unspecified number of principalities, big or small, 


often without natural boundaries to mark them off into distinct 
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geo-political (territorial) units, and were constantly at war with 
each other. In the circumstances, it is quite natural that the military 
strength of a particular kingdom is the only gurantee for its 
continuity. Thus, with ambitious and war-mongering rulers around, 
it is quite natural that frequent armed conflicts took place with 
varient results. The factors leading to such frequent armed conflicts, 
as summerised by Kamandaka, are varied, sometimes even of very 
trivial character. To quote the Kamandakiya : “Usurpation of the 
kingdom, abduction of women, seizure of provinces and portions 
of territory, carrying away of vehicles and treasures, arrogance, 
morbid sense of honour, molestation of dominions, extinction of 
learning, destruction of property, violation of laws, prostration of 
the regal powers, influence of evil destiny, necessity of helping 
friends and allies, disrepectfull demeanour, destruction of friends, 
want of compassion on creatures, disaffection of the prakrti- 
mandala, and common eagerness for possession of the same 
object— these and many such others have been said to be the 
sources of war, vigraha-yonayah.””° But inspite of all these, the 
concept of sarvvabhauma or cakravartin is the most potent cause 


of war. 


10. Kéamandakiya. X. 2-5. 
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_ If. The Types of War : 

The ancient Indian thinkers on statecraft describes two types 
of war, viz., (i) praka§a-yuddha, i.e., open warfare and (il) 
kiitayuddha, i.e., secret or unethical warfare. prakasa-yuddha or 
open battle, also called dharmmayuddha, is one where there is no 
secret or concealed tactics applied while fighting, where there is 
no application of stratagem (deception) or artifice in the operation 
of the war. In fact, the fight that is faught between the parties at 
the predetermined place and time, and according to the strict codes 
of ethics and chivalry (ksatradharmma) is considered righteous, 
i.e. dharmistha, and, thus, is termed prakasa(-yuddha) or dharmma- 
yuddha. Kautilya stated that “prakasa-yuddha or open war is the 
fighting at the place and time indicated.” 

Thus, the king who fights a righteous battle is called 
dharmmavijayin, Righteous Conqueror. Raghu’s digvijaya is 
described as dharmavijaya, because in his carrier of conquest 
Raghu is reported to have defeated the king of Mahendra mountain, 
and reinstated him soon after, without doing any harm to the 
vanquished king’s person. cf. 

gthita pratimuktasya sa dharmmavijayi nrpah / 

Sriyam mahendranathasya Jahara na tu medinim // (Raghu, IV. 43) 


ll. prakasayuddham nirdiste dese kale ca vikramah / -AS. VII. 6. 40. 
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The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription glorifies the 
achievements of Samudragupta, c 4th cen. A.D., wherein the king 
is described by Harisena, the author of the record, to have adopted 
the policy of grahana-moksana , i.e., to capture and release in his 
campaign in the southern region.” 

Kiitayuddha, on the other hand, is unrighteous war. It is the 
negation of the laws of war. It is a crafty fight carried on in secret. 
Sometimes it is effected by the use of mantras (incantation) and 
of charms and spells. Sometimes it goes by the name of mantra- 
yuddha, permissible only for purposes of defence, and, that too, 
only as a last resort. When facing a more powerful, greedy and 
cunning opponent, the vijigisu may resort to kutayuddha, i.e., 
concealed fighting, involving the use of any tactics, fair or foul, 
on the principle that ‘nothing was unfair in war’, only the ‘end 
should justify the means’, —the end being complete victory in the 
battle-field. In the kutayuddha, the enemy can be attacked at any 
time under all circumstances,— day or night, or while sleeping or 
eating, etc. Kautilya, while dealing with the subject gives detailed 


illustration of kiita-yuddha.” The Manasollasa™ refers to several 


12. cf. “kausthalapuraka dhanafijaya - prabhrti-sarvadaksinapatharaja- 
grahana-moksanugraha-janita-pratapo-nmisra-mahabhagyasya.” Select In- 
scriptions, Vol. L. p. 265. 

13. Ag. 10, 3. 2-25. 

14. C. 1140 A.D. Vide, Altekar, p. 298 f. 
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kinds of kiita-yuddha, such as desanasaka (where villages were 
burnt down), janarigachedaka (mutilation of enemy subjects), 
gograha (carrying away of cattle), dhanyaharana (plundering of 
corn), bandigraha (imprisonment of traders and wealthy persons), 
sthanadaha (burning of residence and palaces) etc. In the 
Arthasastra, elaborate discussion on kiita-yuddha are found, in 
Book XII. 2, more particularly, the method of diplomacy underlay 
the kitayuddha. Kautilya also introduces a third type of war, called 
tiisnim-yuddha (silent fighting), implying, thereby, the use of secret 
agents for enticing enemy officers or killing them secretly.” 

In the Sigupalavadha, one may notice that Maghpandita has 
used the expression ‘krtanekamaya’ .”° It is also seen that Sigupala 
wanted to use illusory powers to win over Krsna, and, accordingly, 
in the battle svapana astra 'T was used. Against this, Krsna used 
his kaustabhamani, which had the power of dispelling darkness 
and bringing light."* Then Sisupala used nagastra, as a result of 
which a large number of big and frightening serpents came out to 
1; vikramasya prakasayuddhatn kittayuddham tiisniviyyuddharh /-AS. 7.6.17. 

sie ee tusnimyuddhasya laksanam / -ibid. 41. 
16. ya babhara krtanekamaya send sasaratam / ; 
dhanuh sa karsan rahitamayasenasasara tam // -Sisu. XIX. 15. 
17. svapana astra creates darkness and makes the warriors feel sleepy. cf. 


; -Ibid. XX. 33-35. 
18. ibid. XX. 37-38. 
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the battle field.” Krsna, to counter this menace, took the help of 
Garuda, who ‘had the power to bring an end to the calamities 
created by those ferocious serpents.” Sigupala then resorted to 
applying the agneyastra, against which Krsna called for the 
varunastra, which had the power to obstruct the force of 4gneyastra. 
In this war whenever Sigupala tried to hoodwink the opposite 
forces by taking recourse to the expedient of maya, i.e. illusion, 
Krsna also with his vast knowledge and experience applied all 
kinds of tactics and destroyed the strategems of cunning Sisupala.” 
Thus, it is apparent that Magha considered the above expedients 
as one sort of diplomacy; and the application of the expedient of 
maya, perhaps could not but cunning intrigue. Certainly, this was 
considered by Magha as one of the methods of danda as prescribed 
by Kautilya. 

Normally, both the saints and soldiers used to hate the 
ktitayuddha, and those who participated in it. What is more, the 
participants of the kiitayuddha were considered by others as cowards 
and despicable as immoral (Mahabharata : Salya-parva). However, 
in the Kuruksetra war, it has been found that both Pandavas and 
19. ibid. XX. 41-44. 

20. ibid. XX. 52. 


21. ibid. XX. 59. 
22. Ibid. XX. 76. 
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Kauravas occasionally resorted to the kiitayuddha. For example, 
killing of Abhimanyu by seven great warriors of the Kauravas 
attacking him at a time, killing of sons of Draupadi violating the 
ethics of war may be cited as proof. Similarly, in the final stage 
of the great war, the Pandavas could win the Kuruksetra war only 
through kitayuddha. 

History of many civilised countries is full of kiitayuddha. 
Modern wars are normally fought in the manner applicable only 


in the kiitayuddha, in spite of the Geneva convention.” 


IV. Astronomy, Astrology and Superstition : 

Astronomy, astrology and prejudices also play important role 
during the period of war. It is to be recalled that jyotisa is one of 
the subsidiary studies (vedarnga) in the vedic lore. It is also note- 
worthy that jyotisa is primitive astronomy designed mainly for 
the purpose of setting the dates and times at which periodical 
sacrifices were to be perfomed. The kings and the sendpatis of the 
war were generally influenced by astronomy. It is the position of 


stars, planets and other astronomical bodies that guided them to 


23. The Geneva convention was held in 1864 A.D and the Principle that 
‘enemy injured in the battle should either be returned to the enemy’s 
camp or brought to own camp for treatment; in the latter case the enemy 
should be repatriated with full honours after complete recovery,’ as 
enuntiated by Bhisma in the Santiparvan of Mahabharata has been 
accepted by 12 nations. The provisions of the Geneva convention, 
however, was amended in 1906, 1929 and 1949. 
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read and find out the result in advance of the battle. In the days of 
the Mahabharata most of the great warriors are found to be guided 
by the results of calculation of the stars etc. On the eve of the 
Kuruksetra war, when Krsna was trying to disuade Karna from 
the on coming Kuruksetra war, Karna told Krsna that the positions 
of Saturn, Mars, Moon, Sun, Rahu etc. were clearly indicative of 
the Kaurava’s defeat. In Vedic times, also, the Indians had high 
esteems for astronomy. It was adopted mainly for the purposes of 
prognostication. 

Kautilya, it appears, was opposed to the reliance on the 
guidance of stars. “Wealth”, he says, “will pass away from that 
‘childish a who constantly consults the stars. The only guiding 


star of wealth is itself.” 


Though Kautilya mocks the belief in 
stars as a means of obtaining wealth, he recommends that the 
Purohita be also learned in reading omens (1.9.9). The soothsayer, 
reader of omens and the astrologers were paid employees of the 
court. Astrologers accompanies the king on military expeditions 
and were used to encourage their own troops and frighten the 
enemy’s on the eve of battle (X.3.44). The list of such professionals, 
as it appears from Arthasastra include; kartantika (soothsayer), 
24. Mbh. Udyogaparvan. chapt. 141. 


25. “naksatramati prcchantam balamartho’ tivartate / 
artho hyarthasya naksatram kim karisyanti tarakah’’// -AS. IX. 4. 26. 
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naimittika (reader of omens), mauhiirtika (astrologer) and iksanika 
(intutions). (XIII.1.7). However, while discussing about setting 
up of the camp concerning war, Kautilya stated that on a site, 
approved by the experts in the science of building, the commandant, 
carpenters and astrologers should cause the camp to be set up,— 
circular, rectangular, or square or in conformity with the nature of 
the gorund, with four gates, six roads and nine divisions endowed 
with a moat, a rampart, a parapet, gates and towers, when there is 
danger and when the army has to halt.”° 

Some superstitious beliefs guided the kings, the commanders 
and others in the battle field so far as the victory or loss in the war 
being fought. If a deer is found to be crossing by the right side of 
the advancing army, the soldiers thought the victory was sure in 
favour of them. In one place in the Udyogaparva, Karna told Krsna 
that he had a dream in which he saw a deer passing by the right 
side of the Pandavas while on the march, thereby indicating their 
victory.” Birds, like peacock, duck, lyrebird, stork etc. were 
considered to be good omens, while vultures, eagles, crows, 
honeybees were taken as evils. Jackel-cries were considered to be 


signals of dangers. 


26. As. X11. 
27. prahbrstam vahanam krsna pandavanam pracaksate / 
pradaksina mrgascaiva tat tesim jayalaksanam // 
-Mbh. Udyoga. 143. 16. 
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Astronomers and astrologers had distinguished positions in 
the courts of Hindu kings of ancient India. When an expedition 
was decided upon, astrologers were consulted to ascertain the most 
lucky moment for the formal departure of the army. We may draw 
instances from the Mahabharata : “That king,” says Bhisma, “who 
sets out under a proper consultation and on auspicius lunation, 
always succeeds in winning victory.” Bana, in his Harsacarita, 
informs us that king Harsa consulted “a troop of astronomers 


2929 In 


numbering hundreds on the eve of his digvijaya campaign. 
the Arthasastra, however, it appears that Kautilya keeps himself 
away from such types of superstitious feelings or beliefs. While 
the author has no compunction about exploiting the gullibility of 
the people, he himself had no belief in magic or occult. Most of 
his phenomena are tricks which he tells as a teacher of practical 
statecraft. In the Sisupalavadha, Magha seems to have shown no 


sort of weakness for astronomy, astrology or suprsticious beliefs 


and prejudices in connection with war. 


V. Attitude Towards War : 


War is always viewed as the most despicable act of man. 


28. Mbh. Santiparvan. 100. 26. 
29. cf. “atha vyatitesu ca kesuciddivasesu mauhiirtikamandalena 
Satasah suganite suprasgaste’ hani datte catasrnamapidigam vijayayogye 
dandayatralagne........... ”, -Harsacarita VIL.p.53. 
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The Indian thinkers on statecraft were wholly aware of the evil 
effects of war on the society. War leads to the wastage of human 
life, the enormous damage to the state economy and the perpetation 
of cruel acts on man and animals, etc. Hence the ambitious kings 
(vijigisu) are advised to prefer peace to war. They held that there 
were other ways rather than war for gaining power, which was the 
ambition of an aspiring king. The king is, therefore, advised to 
resort to strategical diplomacy and enter into any type of alliance. 
In this Kautilya, followed by others, recommends the four 
expedients (upayas), viz., sama (negotiation), dana (gift), bheda 
(sowing seeds of dissension in the enemy camp) and danda 
(resorting to arms). The Indian thinkers held that sama, i.e., pacific 
relations established through negotiations is the best and that iti 
i.€., scoring settlement by resorting to arms should be the last 
resort when the first three strategems fail. Dana (gift) implies 
alliance gained by gifts and offering monetary help at the time of 
need. But bheda is intrigue, treachery that is to make the enemy 
‘camp weak by applying various means of intrigue with the help of 
spies, such as sowing seeds of dissension among the rulers, courtiers 
and the generals, thereby creating an atmosphere of disbelief and 
uncertainity. Manu strongly supports the above stated viewpoints.” 


30. MS. VII. 198. 
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50 
cf. 
samna danena bhedena samastairathava prthak / 
vijetum prayatetarinna yuddhena kadacana // 

Magha held that sama is not applicable to an enemy who 
could be won over by resorting to arms alone. In such a case, the 
principle of ‘svedastu svedane dharmma’ (Visva.) is applicable, 
thereby implying that a wicked enemy should be subdued by the 
application of the fourth upaya, danda, i.e., by war. Magha opines 
that angry and wicked Sisupala should be destroyed by the 
application of danda alone, because sama might increase his anger. 
cf. caturthopayasadhye tu ripo santvamapakriya / 

svedyamamajvarain prajiiah ko’mbhasa partsificati // 

mamavadah sakopasya tasya pratyuta dipakah / 

prataptasyeva sahasa sarpisastoyabindavah //”" 

Even if such were the attitude of the thinkers on statecraft, 
there is another side of the picture. 

In early times, fighting was considered the duty (dharmma) 
of a ksatriya, and one dying while fighting was regarded as attaining 
martyrdom, i.e., sacrificing his life for the sake of his dharma 


(duty).”” Manu asserts that the kings fighting with utmost exertion 


31. Sigu. II. 54-55. 
32. cf. ahavesu mitho’nyonyam jigharigsanto mahiksitah / 
yudhyamanah param Saktya svargam yantyaparaimukhah // 
-MS. VIL. 89. 


a1 


to slay each other in battle not turn back, go to heaven if got killed 
fighting, in the process. But it was not so that everybody liked 
war. Wisethen always counselled for avoiding it. Moreover, victory 
achieved through sama-niti, i.e., by negotiations etc. was treated 
as the best, the one that is achieved through dana-niti, i.€., treaties 
was better; victory gained through bheda-niti, i.e., by foul means, 
ie., by causing dissension in the enemy’s camp, was good; and 
victory achieved through war (yuddha) was of the lowest grade. 
In other words, waging war should be resorted to only when all 
the three other methods of negotiation and diplomacy fail. In the 
Udyogaparva (Chap.1 & 2) of the Mahabharata, it may be seen 
that on the eve of the Kuruksetra war, Krsna advised the Pandavas 
and their allies to put in efforts for achieving the objective through 
sandhi, i.e. treaty. Balarama went further and stated that the wealth 
earned through treaty, though less than expected, was much better 
than the vast wealth obtained through war. 

Probably nowhere in the history of India, one may find any 
instance of annexation of territories through shooting war without 
having made prior efforts through negotiations, or other peaceful 
methods. Kautilya in his Arthasastra recommends the application 
of the sama-niti, i.e., the diplomatic approches towards the 


conquered king, so that the latter may remain loyal. He recommends 
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the policy of dana, i.e., gifts to inferior kings. This policy was put 
into operation if the straight method of conciliation, i.e., sama did 
not produce the desired effect. According to him, the policy of 
bheda is an effective weapon to bring even a strong king to his 
knees. The Arthasastra mentioned different ways of sowing seeds 
of dissension, such as instigating any one of the neighbouring 
kings, a wild chief, a scion of the enemy’s family, or an important 
prince against the ruler.” Kautilya prefers the policy of danda to 
be followed in the case of stronger powers only. It is the last mode 
of policy of diplomatic utility. In modern times also recourse to 
shooting war is taken by the sensible nations only when all other 
methods fail. 

Thus, it may be said that the attitude to or status of the shooting 
war has still remained unchanged in India from the days of the 
Mahabharata. 

VI. Principles and ethics of war : 
(A) Principles : 

The ancient Indian thinkers on statecraft like Brhaspati, 
Sukracaryya, Manu, Krsna and others as well as the military leaders 
like Bhisma, Asvatthama, etc. set before the visigisu certain prin- 
ciples to be followed while launching any campaign of conquest. 


33. As. VIL 16. 
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These may be classified in three groups, viz., (i) General principles, 
which deal with seasons, topography, etc.; (ii) Tactical, which 
deals with the deployment of forces, the methods of attack and 
defence; (iii) Knave, meaning decitful when necessary, which 
includes the principles enunciated by Krsna, Sukracaryya and 
A&vatthama. Bhisma’s recommendations relate to the appropriate 
time or season for launching any expedition as well as the place- 
ment of the forces while in the march. A great military leader as 
he happened to be, Bhisma suggests that in launching an expedition 
for war, the king (vijigisu) should start between the months of 
Agrahayana (Nov. - Dec.) to Caitra (March-April), as during these 
months plenty of drinking water and foodstuff remain available. 
At the same time, weather is neither too hot nor too cold. es 
he suggests that the adversary can be attacked at any time of the 
year, if the victory over the enemy seems to be certain, or if the 
enemy is on deep troubles. (Mbh. Santiparvan, 100, 11-12) 
Manu also expressed a similar view.” In this regard, Kautilya 
stated that the king should march against the enemy, or on an 
expedition in Margasirsa, with a view to destroy his (enemy’s) 
monsoon crops and winter sowings; he should march in Caitra, 


with a view to destroying the enemy’s winter crops and spring 


34. MS. VII. 181-183. 
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sowings; he should march on an expedition in Jyaistha against the 
enemy, whose stores of grass, timber and water are exhausted, 
and whose fort is unrepaired, with a view to destroy his spring 
crops and monsoon sowings. Kautilya also suggested that the king 
should march on an expedition of long duration between Margasirsa 
and Pausa full-moon days, on one of medium duration between 
Caitra and Vaisakha full-moon days, on one of short duration 
between Jyaistha and Asadha full-moon days.” 

As regards placement of the forces, Bhisma suggested that 
chariots and cavalry should be used more during the non-rainy 
seasons, while during the rains the foot-soldiers and elephantry 
are more useful. 

In this connection, Kautilya holds that at a time when excessive 
heat is over, the vijigisu should march with elephant division, and 
in the reverse case, king should march with troops consisting mostly 
of donkeys, camels and horses in a region with little rain and 
mud; in a region mostly desert, he should march with the four- 
fold igaiy when it is raining.”® 

On the other hand, the views of Brhaspati, the preceptor of 


the gods, are concerned with the conservation of manpower and 


35. As. IX. I. 34-36, 40-41. 
36. sbid. 45-50. 
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economy of efforts From this it follows that, according to 
Brhaspati, the enemy should be attacked only when one’s own 
strength is considerably superior to that of the enemy. 
In this connection, Kautilya is of the opinion that after 
ascertaining the strength or weakness of powers, place, time, 


seasons for marching, time for raising armies, revolts in the rear, 


losses, expenses, gains and troubles of himself and of the enemy, 


the vijigisu should| march if superior in strength, otherwise stay 
quiet.” : 

Krsna, during the Kuruksetra war, often advised the Pandavas 
on various principles of war. The basic motive of Krsna was to 
ensure victory for the Pandavas in all situations. Therefore, 
sometimes it appeats that the principles stand completely opposed 
to the ethics of war, although assures the annihilation of the enemy. 

Kautilya also believed that the enemy should be vanquished 
even by clandestine methods; or he could be defeated in battle and 
be killed. He suggested that after being victorious, the territory of 
the vanquished enemy could be absorbed and he (vanquished one) 
could be made a vassal in a different part of the enlarged kingdom. 
Various options have been fully analysed in Book X. It is to be 


mentioned here that the notoriety which Kautilya acquired as an 


37. ibid. 1.1. 
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advocate of immoral and unethical means is not justified; because 
he always adds qualifications when he recommends such policies. 
These were either required because the interests of the state 
demanded it, or because the persons against whom these were 
directed were sieiiee of the state.” 

Whatsoever, it is to be noted that the tactical and knave 
principles have persisted through the ages and are equally applicable 
in modern warfare with or without modifications. 

(B) Ethics of war | 

The waging of war without any regard to moral standards 
degraded the science of warfare into mere animal ferocity. Hence, 
there came into being the ethical codes as well as the codes of the 
lawgivers, i.e., the authors of the DharmSastras and the 
Dharmastitras. A king desirous of dharmavijaya should comply 
with the code of ethics enjoined upon warriors. 

There are some established ethics of war in the days of the 
Mahabharata. The ethics as well as principles regulating the two 
kinds of warfare are found to be elaborately described in the 
Dharmasitras and Dharmasastras, the epics and the puranas, besides 


the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the treatises of Kamandaka and Sukra. 


| ee 
Now let us turn to the laws governing righteous warfare. A 
38. ibid. V. 2.69. 
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king desirous of victory (vijigisu) should always take the side of 
dharmma, i.e., the truth and honesty; he should not attack any one 
who is not in his armour; a person benumbed in war or trusting 
his enemy that he would not be attacked; battles should be fought 
between the equals, i.e., a charioteer should fight a charioteer, a 
cavalry man with another cavalry man, foot-soldier with another 
foot-soldier; arrow, smeared with poison should not be used, 
because only dishonest persons resort to this type of heinous 
method; the battle should continue during day time only, and at 
the sunset would ring down the curtain till the next day, i.e., sunrise. 

These ethical ideas seem to have originated in India from the 
Vedic days. Indian soldiers in all the periods were imbude with 
these ideas. Even in our times, these ideas persist in most of the 
Jawans of the modern Indian Army. 

In the Sisupala vadha, Magha stands out as an ardent follower 
of the ethical war (nyaya-yuddha). In one place he said : ‘nitirapadi 
yadgamyah parastanmanino hrye...” (I. 61) —the existing principle 
that warrior should attack his enemy while the latter is in distress 
is not acceptable. It is held to be shameful for an honourable 
brave hero to do such unethical attack. To attack an enemy of 
equal strength is considered an act of honour. Moreover, through 


the advice given by Uddhava to Krsna, on the matter of giving 
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preference to either on attending Rajastiya-yajfia or attacking 
Sigupala, Magha expressed himself as an adherent of nitisastra 
(II. 71-118). It appears from his observation, “pattih pattim 
vahameyaya vaji nagar nagah syandanastho rathastham....”, 1.€. 
the infantry towards infantry, the cavalry towards cavalry, the 
elephantry towards elephantry and chariots forwarded towards 
chariots (XVIII. 2), that Magha follows the ethics of war strictly 
and sincerely. 

From the Arthasastra, one will find that Kautilya’s practical 
advice was rooted in dharma. He does not advocate that all those 
who stand in the conqueror’s way should be attacked indis- 
criminately. ‘The king who attack a righteous ruler will be hated 
by his own people as well as others. Conversely, one who attacks 
_ an unrighteous ruler will be liked by all’ (VII.3.12). Kautilya advises 
that the unjust king should be attacked even though he was a 
stronger adversary; for, ‘the subjects of the just king will not only 
came to his help ... but follow him till death.’ (VII. 5. 16-18). 
Thus, from the above discussion we may have an idea of Kautilya’s 
views on the ethics of war. 

VII. Trigakti : 
Kautilya holds that peace, war, staying quiet, marching, 


seeking shelter and dual policy (dvaidhi-bhava) are six measures 
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(gunas) which are to be adopted to meet different situations. All 
these six methods are comprehended. The conditions that determine 
the course of action are daiva (providential) and ma&nusa (human). 
The former is either|na ya or anaya (favourable or otherwise), while 
the latter maya or, apanaya (equitable or otherwise). These 
circumstances must be weighed in the balance of ksaya (low ebb), 
sthana (inactivity) aii vrddhi (high tide), before a course of action 
is determined upon (VI.2). It is enjoined that the invading king 
(vijigisu) must influence the movements of Madhyama and Udasina 
kings by any of the four expedients (upayas) of statecraft, such as 
sama, dana, bheda and danda, or by using all of them simul- 
taneously. Of the six expedients (sadgunya) to be pursued in foreign 
policy by a conquerer, the third method is asana, by which some 
aspects of neutrality are implied. sana is of ten kinds : these are 
svasthana (to hold one’s own place), upeksa (indifference), 
margarodha (blocking canals and channels), durgasadhya 
(possession of a fort), rastravikarana (bringing the enemy under 
control), ramaniya (to maintain a post pleasantly), nikatésana 
(defeating the enemy at a place near his own), diiramarga (selecting 
choice-sites and owning them), prolopasana (stabilising his power 
in the conquered country), and paradhina (by taking refuge with a 


superior king). The king who observed the state of 4sana generally 
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possessed the three saktis and hence he gained a spirit of mastery. 
The three saktis are, —- prabhu-sakti, utsaha-gakti and mantra-Sakti,” 

When an expedition of conquest is planned, certain 
precautionary measures are to be taken by the vijigisu; these are : 
(i) the vijigisu should see that none of his seven limbs, including 
mitra suffers from any vyasana or calamity; (ii) before starting an 
expedition, the visigisu should also see that he is superior in all 
respects, including to the enemy against whom he proposes to 
march; (iii) he should also see that all the three saktis, viz., utsaha- 
Sakti (the energy, bravery and personal drive of the king himself), 
prabhu-sakti (material resources consisting of the treasury and the 
army) and mantra-sakti (good counsel and diplomacy) are intact; 
(iv) the vijfigisu, should also take into consideration the time and 
space where the war is to take place. 

Magha in his Sisupalavadha mentioned “gaktayastisrah 
siddhaya’’ in verse 26 of the second canto. In verse 76 of the same 
canto also he mentioned “prajfiyotsahavatah svami yateta- 
dhatumatmani / tau hi milamudesyantya jigisoratmasampadah //” 


‘Therefore, O Lord, please try to get the energy, bravery and 


39. cf. ‘saktistrividha -jfianabalam mantrasaktih, kofadandabalam 
prabhusaktih, vikramabalamutsahasaktih /” Thus Kautilya stated that 
power is three-fold. The power of knowledge is the power of counsel, 
the power of the treasury and the army is the power of might, the power 
of valour is the power of energy. -As. VI. 2. 33. 
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personality in yourself and at the same time good counsel and 
diplomacy also are to be created by yourself. Because both of 
these are the main factors for future prosperity of the vijigisu.’ 

About the favourable condition for war, Magha referred to 
the differing views of the experts on statecraft and says,— 
gunanamayathatathyadartham viplavayanti ye / amatyavyaiyana 
rajitam diisyaste Satrusamjnitah //”” “Those who do not follow 
the rules of sandhi, vigraha, etc. properly and thus cause great loss 
to the objects, they are enemies a the guise of amdatya; therefore, 
the kings should avoid them all the time.” 

Some experts on statecraft suggested that when the prabhusakti 
is in excellent form, only then the vijigisu should march against 
the enemy, otherwise not, while in the opinion of others, when the 
enemy is in the state of weakness, the vifigisu should immediately 


fall upon the enemy.” 


40. Sisu. I. 56. 
41. ibid. 57-60. 


CHAPTER- Il 


Organisation of Army 
[The Four-fold and the Six-fold Divisions : 


Recruitment and Training etc.] 


Ancient India bequethed to us a good number of works (sastras) 
on statecraft as well as warcraft. The warcraft or military science, 
called Dhanurveda, provides enough informtion in this discipline. 
Even the kavyas and dramas among the creative literature throw 
much light in this area. Mahakavi Magha, by way of exhibiting 
his scholastic feat, has betrayed his knowledge to statecraft as 


well as warcraft in his famous work, the Sisupalavadha. 


Ancient Indian authorities held that a state had seven prakrtis 
(constituents elements), viz., the king, the minister, the treasury, 
the territory, the fortified city, the army and the ally.’ Magha 
regarded the seven elements as the limbs of a vijigisu (prakrtyatigo 
parthivah).’ Out of the seven constituents mentioned above , svami 


(the king) and améatyas (the ministers) constituted the Central 


1. cf. svamyamatyajanapadadurgakogadandamitrani prakrtayah / 
-As, VI.1.1. 
2. cf. buddhisastrah prakrtyatigo ghanasanvrtikaiicukah / 
careksano dittamukhah purusah ko’pi parthivah // 
-Sigu, II. 82. 
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Government, which exercised the sovereign powers and imparted 
the central unity. The rdstra (territory), durga (forts), bala (army) 
and kosa (treasury) constituted the resources of the state. 

. -The Indian thinkers further regarded the seven constituents of 
the state as the limbs (arigas) of the body politic. As in human 
body, some limbs like the brain and the eyes are more important 
than the others, like the ears or hands, similarly, the king and the 
ministers may be more prominent than others, like the forts and 
the allies of the constituents. No doubt, each limb by itself may 
look less important than the first two, but it is actually indispensable 
to the human body, for its functions cannot be efficiently discharged 
by any other.’ In the same way, the state can exist and function 
properly only if all the limbs of its body politic become mutualy 
integrated and co-operate with each other.’ 

The army (bala or danda) occupies a very significant position 
in the state-organism. The authorities on statecraft, however, seem 
to have place the prakrtis (the seven elements) of state organism 
in order of relative importance, and thus army (bala or danda), is 
3. tesu tesu t Kytyesu tattadariganh visisyate / 

yena yatsadhyate karyarh tattasmifisresthamucyate // 
-MS., IX, 297. 
4. atmavamstvalpadeso’pi yuktah prakrtisathpada / 


nayajfiah prthivim kytsnam jayatyeva na hiyate // 
-A§. VI. 1. 18. 
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placed sixth in the order, after kosga (the treasury). - Kautilya, in 
his Arthasastra, holds a discussion on this, and preferred kosa to 
bala or danda when he says, “The army indeed is rooted in the 
treasury. In the absence of a treasury, the army goes over to the 
enemy or kills the king. And the treasury, ensuring the success of 
all endeavours, is the means of observing virtuous acts and of 
enjoying desires.”” In the Kamandakiya Nitisara, however, one 
may find a more positive inclination to idolise the army. As for 
instance, Kamandaka says that, “even the foes of a king, possesing 
an efficient army, are turned into friends; a king with a strong 


army rules the earth unhampered.”* 


Four-fold Army (caturatigabala) : 

There are evidence to show that army was organised even in 
the Vedic period as may culled from the Vedic literature. In the 
Vedic period the army appears to have consisted of two divisions, 
viz., foot-soldiers (patti) atid car-warriors (rathin). During the post 
Vedic period, however, two more corps, viz., of horse and elephants, 


were incorporated, and thus there came into vogue a new category, 


5.  koSamiilo hi dandah kosabhave dandah param gacchati, svaminam va 
hanti sarvabhiyogakarasca koso dharmakamahetuh. // 
-As. VIII. 1.47-49. 
6. arayo’pi hi mitratvam yanti dandavato dhruvam / . 
dandaprayo hi ngpatirbhunaktyakramya medinim // 
-Nitisara, XIII. 37. 
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i.e. the four-fold army (caturarigabala or caturarigacamii).' The 
expression caturarigabala implies that the army consisted of four 
types of fighting units, viz., infantry, cavalry, chariot and elephant 
divisions. Magha in his Sisupalavadha mentioned caturarigabala 
when he depicts the dvanda-yuddha of Sigupala and Airavata, the 
elephant of Indra; as Sigupala himself was very strong and brave, 
he even leaves behind the caturatigabala while fighting with Indra.* 
By caturarigabala Magha perhaps indicated the four types of fighting 
units, stated above. And by caturdanta he meant the elephant 
Airavata which is known to have four tusks. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra mentioned that each of the four 
divisions of fighting units has an Adhyaksa, who is concerned 
with the equipment and training of his unit as well as recruiting 
efficient men into it. Kautilya offered a discussion in the 
Arthasastra as to the duties of the ASsvadhyaksa, Hastyadhyaksa, 

-Rathadhyaksa and Pattyadhyaksa. Magha, in his Sigupalavadham 


makes mention of caturatigavahini."° In the speech of the 
gE p 


7. Cowell, tr. The Jataka, I. 66, 153; III. 6, 298. 
8.  svabhujadvayakevalayudhascaturarigamapahaya vahinim / 

bahusah saha sakradantina sa caturdantamagacchadahavam // 

-Sisu, XVI. 69. 

9. Ags. II. Chaps. 30-33. 
10. ahitanabhi vahinya sa mani caturatigaya / 

cacala valgatkalabhasamanicaturarigaya // 

“Sifu, XTX. 25. 
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ambassador of Sigupala it has been stated that although Cediraja 
Sigupala possesed caturarigabala, he used to fight with caturdantina 
(Airavata) with his two arms alone. He regards his two arms 
(bhujadvayam) as his weapons. This verse as a whole, however, 
indicates the prowess of Sigupala who fought several times with 
Indra. 

It is to be noted here that this four-fold division of the army is 
often mentioned in early Sanskrit and Pali-Prakrt literature. In 
course of time, it is transformed into a literary convention, and the 
convention outlasted the extinction of one of the arms. It is also to 
be noted here that the relative position of the four ‘arms’ differed 
from age to age. Both the Vedic and the Epic testimony show that 
in the earliest period of our history, the chariots constituted the 
most important arm. From the fourth century B.C. onwards, 
however, the elephant came to occupy the first rank in the military 
service. The infantry and the cavalry always remained in a 
subsidiary position in the military system of the country. The 
judicious distribution of work and responsibilities of the different 
constituents of the army makes interesting study which is briefly 


discussed in the following few paragraphs. 


Chariot : 


The chariot constituted one of the most important and 
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indispensable instruments of war in the days of the Vedas. In the 
Rgveda we have a hymn addressed to the war chariot. It goes : 
“Lord of the wood, be firm and strong in body; be bearing as a 
brave victorious hero. Show forth thy strength, compact with straps 
of leather and let thy rider win all spoils of battle.” 

The importance and value of chariot in warfare may be found 
in the epics also. In the Mahabharata it is found that Krsna was 
the charioteer of Arjuna in the Kuruksetra war and earned the 
appropriate sobriquet of parthasdarathi. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra makes mention of a special officer, 
called the Superintendant of Chariot (rathadhyaksa) and lays 
detailed rules regarding the sphere of his duties.” Regarding 
functions of chariots Kautilya stated that guarding one’s own troops, 
repelling the four-fold army in battle, capturing, setting free, 
reuniting broken ranks, breaking up unbroken ranks, causing terror, 
showing magnificence, and making a frightful din,—these were 
the functions of chariots.” According to Kautilya, the normal height 
of a chariot was ten purusas while the width ranged from six to 
11. Rgveda, VI. 47. 26. 

12. As. IL. 33.1-6. 
13. svabalaraksa caturarigabalapratisedhah sangrame grahanam moksanam 


bhinnasandhamamabhinnabhedanam trasanamau daryam 
bhimaghosasceti rathakarmani/ -AS. X. 4. 15. 
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twelve purusas.”* 

Gradually, however, the use of chariots in war declined, and 
the final disappearance of chariots from India’s military system 
probably came about in the eighth century AD.” 

There is no mention of the use of chariot in the Harsachartta, 
considered the seventh century’s most sensational work by Bana, 
court poet of emperor Harsavarddhana of Kanauj. Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra,'° while holding a discussion on the subject, 
recommends suitable grounds desirable for chariots to move. 
Perhaps lacking of such grounds as well as restricted employment 


might have reduced their utility as instruments of war. 


Elephantry : 
The next important force of war consisted of elephants. There 
is, however, no reference in any of the Vedas regarding the use of 


elephants in war. The initial steps of utilising the elephants for 


14. daSapuruso dvadasantaro rathah / -As. II. 33. 3. 

10 vitasti in height and 12 vitast/ in length. The width would not vary 
to any great extent in the. case of different rathas. purusa seems to be 
used in the sense of paurusa. 

cf. “dvadasarngula vitastih chayapaurusam ca/”  ~-AS. TI. 20.10. 

15. vide, The Art of War in Ancient India, p. 26. 

16. Level, clear, not causing jolting, not causing wheels to get stuck, not 
obstructing axles, not broken with trees, thickets, creepers, treestems, 
fields under water, pits, ant-hills, sand and mud, and free from clefts 
are grounds for chariots for fighting. Thus, the chariots needed dry and 
plain soil for their use, that they could not be employed in hilly tracts 
or morasses, nor in the rainy season. And these restrictions perhaps led 
to the disappearance of war-chariots gradually. -AS. X. 4. 1-3. 
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military purposes were probably taken in the post-Vedic period. 
In both the Jatakas and the Epics, elephants are represented as 
taking part in military/army operations. In the Arthasastra Kautilya 
provides-us with some hints about the military ifdnking of his age, 
when he states that, “the victory of kings in battles depends mainly 
upon elephants; for elephants having large bodily frame, are able 
not only to destroy the arrayed army of the enemy, his fortifications 
and encampments, but also to undertake works that are dangerous 
to life.” Kamandaka also gives importance to elephant, when he 
says, “the kingdoms of kings depend on elephants and that one 
elephant, duly equipped and trained in the methods of war, 1s 
capable of slaying six thousand well caparisoned horses.” ‘ Kautilya 
makes mention of a special officer of the state for the care of 
elephants and lays down the hastyadhyaksa’s duties and other 
particulars connected with the office. According to him, “the 
superintendant of elephants should carry out the guarding of 
elephant-forests, and look after the stables, stalls, places for lying 
down and the amount of work, food and fodder for male and 


female elephants and cubs, that are being trained or are competent 


17. hastipradhano vijayo rajfiah / 
paranikavytihadurgaskandhavarapramardana hyatipramapaSarirah 
pranaharakarmano hastinah / -AS. Il. 2. 13-14. 

18. yuddhayogyo mahadanti sannaddhah sadhvadhisthitah / 
uusthennarapaterdvari vegavatigsca turarigamah / -Nitisara. XV1. 10. 
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for work, the assignment of tasks to them, the straps and implements 
and the accoutrements of war, and physicians, trainers and group 
of attendants.” 

The services of elephants in wars in ancient times were 
undoubtedly great. They marched in front of the army clearing the 
way of trees and shrubs. On account of their importance in battle, 
only animals possessing distinct characteristics are recommended 
to kings for their stud. The elephantry fought with both missile 
and short arm weapons during the war. From the Gupta period 
onwards, their principal weapons appear to have been bows and 

arrows. Magha, in his Sisupalavadha speaks of bowmen discharging 
their arrows from the back of elephants.” Besides the warriors, 
the elephant carries a driver, called arikusadhara, because he always 
carries an arikusa or hook to guide and direct the elephant. Magha 
in his Sigupalavadha mentioned arikusa.”' Kautilya also makes 


. é 7 22 
mention of ankusa. 


The training of elephants for war must have involved a more 


19. hastyadhyakso hastivanaraksam damyakarmaksantanam hastihastini- 
kalabhanam SalasthanaSayyakarmavidhayavasapramanam 
karmasvayogam bandhanopakaranam satigramikamalamkaram 
cikitsakanikasthaupasthayi kavargam canutisthet/ -AS. Il. 31.1. 

20. Sisu. XVIL 9, 24, 39. 

21. pracoditah paricitayantrkarmabhirnisadibhirviditayatatigkusakriyaih / 
gajah sakrtkaratalalolanalikahata muhuh pranaditaghantamayayuh // 

-Sisu. XVI 35. 

22. atigkusavenuyantradikamupakaranam / ~-As. Il. 32. 13. 
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laborious process than the training of horses. As discussed in the 
Arthasastra, the training of elephants consisted of several clearly 
marked stages.” It may further be noted that elephant trainers 
developed a code of technical terms in various parts of the country. 
Magha in his Sisupalavadha has made mention of drivers speaking 
words of encouragement to the elephant.” 

Camels : 

It is noteworthy that besides horses and elephants, sometime 
camels are also found to be constituting a part of the army. Kautilya 
makes mention of camel-army in his Arthasastra;” the camels are 
probably employed when the theatre of hostilities lay in deserts. 
Cavalry : 

Gavaley consititiis the third division of the army common to 
both east and west. It is difficult to say when cavalry, in the proper 
sense of the term, came to be used in war in India. Horse riding 
was known as early as in the Vedic age, but there is no convincing 
evidence of the use of cavalry in battles during that period. In the 
epics also, the cavalry is recognised as a separate unit of the army, 
but it is of no real value and is wholly unorganised. The cavalry as 
an organised force may be traced to the post-Vedic period. The 


23. As. IL 32. 
24. Sisu. XVIII.10. 
25. As. IX. 149; X. 4.18. 
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classical chronicles show that the Indian cavalry in the age of the 
Mauryas was no longer remained inefficient and unskilful. The 
gradual emergence of the cavalry as an efficient unit of the army 
further attested by the nature and variety of functions assigned to 
it in the Arthasastra. In one place, Kautilya says that, “investigation 
of the ground, the halting place and forests, securing land without 
unevenness, water, ford, wind and sun’s rays, destruction of supplies 
and reserves or their protection, cleansing and steadying the army, 
extension of raids, repelling as with arms, making the first attack, 
penetration, breaking through, confronting, capturing, setting free, 
causing a change in the path of pursuit, carrying off the treasury 
or the prince, assault on the rear and tips, pursuit of the weak, 
accompanying, and the work of rallying,— all these are the 
functions of cavalry.” 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that in ancient India, the cavalry 
did never come to occupy the front rank in the army organisation. 
As in the time of Purus, so also in the time of Prthviraja much 
greater reliance appears to have been placed upon the elephant 
than upon the horse. 

The riders themselves generally appear as wearing ordinary 


tunics, but sometimes they wore breast-plates or coats of mail and 


26, As. X. 4, 13. 
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strong helmets. Kautilya in his Arthasastra says that, ““horse-array 
is a centre of armoured horses, flanks and wings of unarmoured. ie 
Thus he contemplates an array of pure cavalry, in which the centre 
is to be occupied by heavy armoured horsemen, and the flanks 
and wings by those without armour. Concerning the weapons, the 
Mahabharata usually describes them as armed with spears (sakti), 
lances (prasa) and short swords (rsti).”* In the Ramayana, besides 
the above, they are assigned battle-axes (parasvadha), maces (gada) 
and hammers (mudgada).” Magha in his Sisupalavadha speaks of 
mounted troops as armed with kuntas (spears).”” 

Most of the ancient writers dealing with the art of war have 
emphasised the careful selection of horses for the army. Kautilya 
was very much’conscious on this point, as it appears from his 
observtion : “....the breed of Kamboja, Sindhu, Aratta and Vanayu 
countries are the best; those of Bahlika, Papeya, Sauvira and Taitala 
are of middle quality; and the rest ordinary (a varah). Magha, in 
his Sisupalavadha, also refers to the horses belonging to Aratta 
and Bahli.” Sometimes horses were classified by means of their 
27. -aSvavyttho-varminamurasyam suddhanam kaksapaksaviti / 

-AS, X. 5, 35. 
28. cf. Mbh., Bhismaparvan, 57. 11, 19 etc. 
29. ef. Ramayana, Yuddha-kanda, 52. 11. 
30. Sisu. XVII. 23 


31. As. I. 30. 29 
32. Sisu. V. 10, 54. 
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physical proportions also. The Arthasastra provides us with a 
detailed account of various movements employed for the training 
of horses. “Moving at a gallop, moving at slow, leaping, moving 
at a trot (dhara), and responding to signals are movements of 
riding horses.” The style ‘dhara’ is well known to the horse- 
trainers of later epochs. In the Sisupalavadha, we can read of a 
horse being actually taken out to practise these movements.” Out 
of the five kinds of movements, Magha refers to dhara only. 
Kautilya makes mention of a special officer, called the 
Superintendent of Horses (asvadhyaksah), and lays down rules 
regarding the sphere of his duties.» 
Infantry : 

The last, but not the least important division of the army, is 
the infantry or foot-soldiers. As everywhere else in the world, so 
in India, the original fightingman was the foot-soilder. In Vedic 
times, the infantry (patti) fought alongwith the car-warriors. 


Kautilya speaks of the infantry as a separate army department 


33. As. ID 30. 32. 
34. cf  avyakulam prakrtamuttaradheyakarma- 
dharah prasadhayitumavyatikirnarupah / 
siddham mukhe navasu vithisu kascidas§vam- 
valgavibhagakusalo gamayimbabhiiva / -Sigu. V. 60. 
also, cf. 
arvanam tu gatirdhara vibhinna sa ca paticadha / 
askanditam recitam valgitam plutam” iti Vaijayanti // 
35. As. II. 30. 1-2. 
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under the charge of a special officer of the State. According to 
him, “armoured infantrymen are a counter-force against the four- 


fold troops.””° 


Again, “bearing arms in all places and seasons, 
and military activity are the functions of infantrymen.””’ All the 
classes of infantry, archers, swordsmen and javelin bearers had 
shields to protect themselves. Kautilya is also of the opinion that 
an array of pure infantry may be formed with the men with shields 
in front’ and archers in the rear. Magha in his Sigupalavadha 
describes the infantry as armed with swords and shields.” 
Kautilya recommends that there should be a Superintendent 
of the foot-soldiers (pattyadhyaksa), and who “should be conversant 
with the strength or weakness of hereditary, hired, bonded, allied, 
alien and forest troops, with military operations in water or on 
high ground, with open or tactical fighting, in trenches or in the 
open, by day or by night, and with the employment or absence of 


employment of the foot-soldiers in different types of work.””” 


The Six-fold division of the Army : 
Besides the above classification of the army into four divisions, 


there was also in vogue a six-fold (sadariga) division, presumably 


36. As, IX. 2. 29. 
37. Ag. X.4. 16. 
38. Ag. X.5. 36. 
39. Sigu. XVII. 4, 19,21; XIX. 55. 
40.' Ag. 2. 33. 7-8. 
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based on the area or source of recruitment. In the Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidasa there is reference to six-fold army (sa@darigabala). While 
he proceeds for conquest, Raghu was accompanied by six types of 
forces.” The earliest reference to this six-fold division of the army 
aay be traced in the Arthasastra. This six-fold army was classified 
as follows : the hereditary troops (maula), the mercenaries (bhryta), 
the guild levies (sreni), the soldiers supplied by feudatory chiefs 
or allies (suhrdbalam), the troops captured or won over from the 
enemy (dvisad-balam), and the one composed of the forest tribes 
(atavibalam).” In the Nitiprakasa we are told of nine-fold division 
of the army. These nine azigas of the army are patti, senamukha, 
gulma, gana, vahini, prtana, cami, anikini and aksauhini. cf. 
pattissenamukham gulmam gano vai vahini tatah | 

prtana camvanikinyau tataScaksauhini smytah |/* 

Gustav Opert in his introduction to his edition of the 
Nitiprakasika (p. 9) quotes/cites a verse (source not mentioned) 
containing names of eight componant parts of the army in 
connection with the four-fold divisions, viz., maula, maitra, bhrtya 


and atavika. cf. 


41. Raghu. IV. 26. 

42. As. X. 2. 1-9. 

43. The strength of these nine divisions of the army are depicted in the first 
thirty one verses of Chapter seven. 
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rathanagahaya yodhah pattayah karmakarakah / 

cara daisikamukhyasca dhvajanyastarigika mata // 
ie. chariot, elephant, horses, warriors, footsoldiers, artisans, spies 
and persons who know foreign countries and languages form the 
army. 

Of the different classes or kinds of troops stated above, the 
early authors on warcraft seem to have attached the greatest 
importance to the maulas or hereditary troops. Graded qualitatively, 
the merceneries come after the maulas, which is followed by the 
guild levies, and then the allied troops, while the troops composed 
of the forest tribes were placed at the bottom of the scale. Kautilya 
furnishes elaborate reasons in support of the above gradation. 
According to him, “a maula force is more important than the 
bhrta force inasmuch as it is dependant on the king for its existance, 
and is the receipient of constant favour from the latter. Being 
always proximate to the king, quick in rising for action, and under 
control, hired troops are better than banded troops. Again, banded 
troops are better than allied troops for the reason that they belong 
to the same country as the king, have the same objects in view and 
have the same rivalry, resentment, success and gain as the king 
himself. Being not restricted as to place and time, and because of 


having a common purpose, allied troops are better than alien troops. 
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Being under the command of Aryas, alien troops are better than 


»4“ FTowever, both of them (the army of the enemy 


the forest troops. 
and that of the forest tribes) have plunder as their objectives and 
in fact they were professional plunderer. In the absence of plunder 
and in times of difficulty, they proved as dangerous as lurking 
snakes. 

It may be noted here that the same practice of associating 
predatory tribes with the army continued in later ages among the 
Marathas and the Moghuls. It is well known that the Pindaries 
often accompanied the Maratha army in its expeditions, and were 
employed not so much for fighting as for plundering the country 
through which they passed. In the same way, privileged and 
recognised theives, called ‘Bederia’ were also known for their 


march with the Moghul army. These were the first to invade the 


enemy’s territory, where they plunder everything they find. 


The Recruitment and Training of the Armed-Forces : 

As in today, recruitment and training of personnel of the 
services are two important aspects of militarism for all times and 
climes, and ancient India could not be an exception to this. 
However, we have no reliable concrete evidence as regards the 


recruitment and training of the troops in the early Vedic times, 
44. As. IX. 2. 14-18. 
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nor we have any reliable evidence to show whether rulers or the 
states concerned of the time of the early periods had maintained 
any sort of a regular or standing army. A regular army means a 
class of fighting men devoted to the services of the state and a 
proper army means that it must be efficient. Army in ancient 
India consisted of different categories of which the standing or 
regular army of the state constituted the basic force (maulabala), 
“recruited from families of hereditary soldiers, loyal to the ruling 
dynasty,” and who are said to be “inspired by the same feelings 
and interests as the king himself.” (tadbhava-bhavin- As. IX.2.14). 
The king is advised to raise troops of other categories (sapra), 
apart from the maula, keeping in mind the categories of troops 
raised by his enemies (As. IX. 2. 23). 

Coming to the matter of recruitment, the early Indian authorities 
on statecraft, held that of the troops of four varnas, —Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra,— the troops composed of “each earlier 
one is better for equipping for war than each later ones on account 
of superiority of spirit.” This implies that the troops composed of 
men of the Brahmana-varna are superior to those of the Ksatriya- 
varna, and in that order, the troops composed of men of the 
Ksatriya-varna are superior to those composed of men of the 


Vaisya-varna, and so on and so forth. In the early history of India, 
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we do not come across such troops composed purly of the 
Bramanas, even though we find the names of many high ranked 
military commanders belonging to the Brahmana- varna. 

The above view of the earlier authorities, Kautilya rejected it 
summarily (9.2.25) and said that the Brahmanas are more pliant 
and are prone to gratification. Kautilya observes that, “A Ksatriya 
army, when trained in the art of weapons is better, or a Vaisya or 
a Stidra army, when possessed of great strength.” Kautilya, thereby 
suggested that men from all four varnas could be recruited to the 
army, subject to proper training in the use of weapons. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra held that the army which was 
composed purely of ksatriyas,” of noble birth, strong bodied, trained 
in the art of using weapons, and well-disciplined might be called 
the best army. Kautilya approves the employment of not only the 
ksatriyas, but also vaisya and sildra troops in the army.” 

No doubt, regular and proper organisation and training are the 


life and soul of an army. 


45. The Nitiprakasika records that Prthu, the son of Vena, is called a ksatriya 
by his subjects as he saved them from destruction. cf. 
ksatatranat prajastvam tu ksatriyam cabruvamstatha/ — -I. 30. 
Kalidasa, in his Raghuvatisa gives the derivative meaning of the word 
ksatriya as - ksatatlala trayata ityudarah ksatrasya Sabdo bhuvanesu rudhah // 
-Raghu., I. 53. 11. 
46. cf. praharanavidyavinitam tu ksatriyabalam sreyah, 
bahulasaram va vaisya Siidrabalamiti/ —_- As. TX. 2. 24. 
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As regards the training of the army in ancient India, the 
information are not only very scanty, but also scattered. Details 
about training, rules connected with the maintenance of discipline 
in the army are lacking. Whatever information are there, it can be 
gleaned from scattered references noticed here and there. However, 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya may be of some help in this respect. 
Kautilya holds that in respect of the maintenance of discipline in 
the army, the Commander-in-Chief should pay special attention. 
“The Commandant of the Army, trained in the science of all types 
of fight and the use of weapons, and renowned for riding on 
elephants, horses or in chariots, should be conversant with the 
same, and with the direction of the work carried out by the four- 


fold troops.””” 


The importance of drill and exercises during the 
training of army seems to have been realised from very early 
times. In one place, Kautilya stated, “infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants should carry out practice in their arts outside the 
city at sun-rise, except on juncture days. The king should constantly 
attend to that and should frequently inspect their arts.” Thus, 


Kautilya holds that it is possible to infuse spirit and enthusiasm 


even in the timid by means of discipline and training. The 


47. As. II. 33.9. 
48, As. V. 3. 35-36. 
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Arthasastra throws some light on the methods followed in the 
training of troops. In one place, he says, “with drumbeats, flags 
and banners, the commandant should establish signals for the 
divisions of the array, for dividing themselves into sections, for 
joining together, for halting, for marching, for turning back and 


for attacking. oe 


It is thus, quite reasonable to conclude that troops 
were trained at times of peace the technique of movements 
according to signs and sounds. 

From the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that there 
was a system, a method and a plan in the organisation and training 
of army in ancient India, and to this extent they deserve 
commendation. However, it appears that the training of the troops 
might have confined in respect of the regular army of the state 
only, while the ‘casual fighters, like the mercenaries, the forest 
army etc., got trained, accept at the time of war, by their private 


efforts. 


49. As. X. 6. 46. 


CHAPTER- IV 
Arms and the Armours 


The danda or bala (army) is one of the seven essential elements 
of a ‘state’, according to the Indian writers on statecraft. The army 
of a state should be equipped with arms and armours. The term 
‘arm’ generally implies the weapons both defence an offence. It 
also implies the whole machinery of warfare. On the other hand, 
the term ‘armour’ (avarana) implies defensive and protective 
shields, helmets, greaves etc. So, the arms and armours are the 
essential devices for protecting and strengthening a ‘state’. 

If we look back to the history of the development of weapons 
it must be admitted that the weapons of chase were developed by 
the premitive people as means of their sustenance. War weapons 
were also developed gradually. Thus, the history of the development 
of arms and armour goes to the remotest antiquity. It is proved 
from the findings of weapons of war and chase in the excavation 
sites at Mahenjodaro and Harappa. Most of the weapons found 
there were made of bronze or copper and those were axes, spears, 
daggers, bows, arrows, maces, slings and catapults. But no 


protective armours like shields, helmets or greaves are found. 
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The Indian authorities on statecraft mention about various kinds 
of weapons of warfare. The great epics like Mahabharata and 
Ramayana as well as the Arthasastra mention about various kinds 
of war weapons and armours. Among the later literature, 
Nitiprakasika of Vaisampayana, Sisupalavadha of Mahakavi 
Magha, Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, Bhattikavya of Bhartrhari 
are noteworthy. 

It may be noted here that, it is not feasible, nor desirable, for 
obvious reasons, to make a comparison between the modern 
weapons of war with those of the ancient world, as mentioned in 
the above named texts in respect of size and shape, as well as on 
technology and structure. The only purpose in this regard is to put 
forth the activities and the powers of weapons, which have been 
stated therein. 

Kautilya, in the Arthasastra referred to war machineries 
(yantra), both for defensive and offensive purposes, weapons and 
armours. He is of the opinion that the Superintendent of the 
armoury’ should be responsible for making those armoures. 

Kautilya classified the equipments of war into three groups, 
viz., (a) yantras i.e. machines, (b) ayudhas, i.e. weapons and (c) 


a : 2 
avarana, 1.€. armours. 


1. Ag. 11.18.1-4. 
2.  ibid..... yantramayudhamavaranamupakaranam..... 
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Against this classification of Kautilya, the Agnipurana classifies 
them into’ five categories, viz., yantramukta, panimukta, mukta 
sandharata (thrown and drawn back), amukta and musti. 
Mahabharata mentions only four and Magha also refers to the 
fourfold division of weapons.” Magha refers to mustiyuddha, too.’ 

The yantra is further divided by Kautilya, into two broad groups 
viz., immovable (sthitayantrani) and movable (calayantrani).” The 
Arthasastra refers to twentysix types of machines out of which ten 
are immovable and sixteen are movable. The immovable machines 
are as follows : (i) sarvatobhadra (a small cart capable of hurling 
stones on all sides), (11) jamadagnya (a large machine to shoot 
arrows), (iii) bahumukha (one with archers), (iv) visvasaghatin (a 
cross beam at the gateway so placed as to make it fall when the 
enemy enters), (v) samghati (a long pole to set fire to the fort), 
(vi) yanaka (a rod mounted on a wheel to be hurled against 
enemies), (vii) parjanyaka (a water machine to put out fire), (viii) 
bahii (two pillars placed opposite each other to be pulled down 
when enemies enter), (ix) ardhabahii( pillar measuring half of the 
3. cf. yataiscaturvidhyamastradibhedadavyasangaih sausthavallaghavatica // 

-Sisu, XVIII. 11. 
4. rosavesadabhimukhyena kaucitpanigraham ramhasaivopayatau / 
hitva hetirmattavanmustighatam ghnantau bahiibahavi vyasyjetam // 


-ibid, 12. 
5. As. II. 18. 5-6. 
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above), and (x) iirdhabahu (a single pillar, fifty hastas long, slaying 
by release of machanism).° 

The following sixteen machines, mentioned by Kautilya, are 
movable machines: 

(i) paficalika (a wooden beam with sharp points outside the 
fort wall), (ii) devadanda (a pole with nails), (iii) sitkarika (a leather 
wall to protect the roads, towns etc. against stones thrown by 
enemies), (iv) miisalayasti (a pointed rod of khadira), (v) hastivaraka 
(a rod with two or three points to prevent elephants from resting 
on), (vi) talavrnta (a form like that of disc), (vii) hammer, (viii) 
mace, (ix) sprktala (a rod with sharp points on its surface), (x) 
spade, (xi) asphatina (a leather bag with a rod), (xii) utpatima, 
(xiii) udghatima (a machine to pull down towers etc.), (xiv) 
Sataghni, (xv) trisula (a trident), and (xvi) cakra (discuss).’ 

Out of the above twenty six machines only five are mentioned 
by Vaisampayana. Those are: musala, mudgara, cakra, gada and 
Sataghni. 

Kautilya does not speak about the exact nature and purpose of 
the above mentioned immovable machines. It may be presumed 
6.  sarvatobhadrajamadagnyabahumukhavisvasaghatisamghatiyanakapar- 

Janyakabahirdhvbahtrdhabahiini sthitayantrani // —_-ibid. 18. 5. 
7. paficalikadevadandastikarikamusalayastihastivarakatalavrata- 


mudgaragadasprktarakuddalasphatimotpatimoddhatimasataghnitrsiila- 
cakrani calayantrani // -ibid. 18. 6. 
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that as they were of enormous size and heavy, they are regarded 
as immovable. 
Kautilya mentions the names of weapons like Sakti, prasa, kunta, 
hataka, bhindipala, siila, tomara, varahakarna, karpana, kanaya, 
trasika and others wth piercing points.’ He stated about bow and 
bow-strings and arrows. According to him, made from ¢éla, capa, 
wood and horn and known as karmuka, kodanda and driina are the 
bows. miirva, arka, Sana, gavedhu, venu and sinews of animals 
are bow-strings. benu, Sara, salaka, dandasana and naraca are 
arrows. parasu, kuthara, pattasa, khanitra, spade, saw, and 
kandacchedana, according to Kautilya, are razor-type weapons. 
There are weapons of stones also, and these stones are used for 
throwing to the enemies from the machines."° 
Here are some weapons mentioned by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. 
i. Sakti: Sakti is identified with the spear. It is defined as a weapon 
provided with edges like a plough share. It is a very powerful 
weapon. Kalidasa mentions sakti in his Kumarasambhava 
and describes how finally sakti used by Kumara killed the 
8. éaktiprasakuntahatakabhindipalasalatomaravarahakarnakana- 
yakarpanatrasikadini ca hulamukhani // -1bid. 18. 7. 


9.  talacapadaravasarangani karmukakodandadriina dhaniitigsi // 
miurvarkasanagavedhuvenusnayuni jyah // 
venusarasalakadandasananaracasca isavah // -ibid. 18.8-10. 
10. parasukutharapattasakhanitrakuddalatrakacakandacchedanah ksurakalpah // 
yantragospanamustipasanarocanidrsadachascamayudhani // 


-ibid. 18. 14-15. 
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great Asura. Taraka by name, in the war between gods and 
the demons.'' Magha in his Sisupalavadha refers to Sakti. 

ii. prasa: The prasa appears to have been another weapon belonging 
to the generic class of spears. In the Arthasastra it is depicted 
as similar to Sakti, as a weapon with edge like a ploughshare. 

ili. Kunta : kunta also belonged to the class of spears, and Kautilva 
defines it as a weapon with edge like a ploughshare. It is a 
weapon for horse-riders. 

iv. hataka : hataka is similar to kunta and it also belongs to the 
class of spears and javelins. 

(v) Bhindipala - In the Arthasastra Kautilya mentions it 
alongwith sakti, prasa, tomara etc. and defines it as a weapon 
with edges like a ploughshare. 

(vi) Sula - It is like the javelin sharp edged single point weapon. 
length not fixed, as the commentator of Kautilya says. 

(vii) Tomara - The tomara was, in all probability, a javelin. In 
the Arthasastra it is defined as similar to sakt and the Aunta, 
a weapon with edges like a ploughshare. 

(vill) Varahakarna - The varahakarna is same as présa. tomari 
with tip shaped like a boar’s ear. 

11. Kuméarasambhava 17/50. 


12. skhalanti na kvacittaiksanyadabhyagraphalasalini » 
amoci Saktih saktikairlohaja na Sariraja // -Sisu. X1X. 89. 
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(ix) Karpana - The karpana is another weapon used in war. It is 


like an arrow of the size of tomara. 


(x) Kanaya - Kautilya’s commentator says that it is all-metal, 


with tridents at each end and a grip in the middle. 


(xi) Trasika - trasika is a war weapon made of all metal, of the 


size of prasa, with a tuft at one end. 


(xii) Bow, Bow-strings - are weapons of war which play an 


13. 
14. 


important role. Throughout the ancient period, it was the 
weapon par excellence of the warriors. After its name the 
military science is termed as dhanurveda. Proficiency in its 
use was the measure of a man’s reputation as a warrior. In 
the Arthasastra Kautilya specifies tala (palmyra), capa 
(bamboo), daru (wood), and srtiga (horn) as the main 
materials out of which bows in his age were made. Bows 
made of ta/a were known as karmuka, those of bamboo as 
kodanda, those of wood as driina, while horn bows were 
called dhanu.” According to him bowstrings were made of 
mirva, arka, Sana, gavedhu, venu and snayu. Their tips for 
cutting, piercing and striking are made of iron, bone or 


wood.” Occasionally, it may be found that arrows had ignited 


As. II. 18. 8. 


ibid. WU. 18. 9-11. 
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matter wrapped round the point. Kautilya gives three 
different recipes for the preparation of fire-arrows. These 
three recipes are, the powder of priyala, the soot of avalguja, 
wax and the dung of horses, donkeys, camels and bullocks 
which make fire-mixture.'° An arrow smeared with it and 
covered with hemp and the bark of “rapusa is a means of 
setting fire.'° venu, Sara, §alaka, dandasana and naraca are 
arrows as stated by Kautilya.’ From the writings of Kalidasa 
we may get an idea how does an arrow work in the war 
field also. In the Kumarasambhava he writes that the arrows 
discharged by the skilled warriors who were angry, seemed 
to hurt forth blazing meteors like terrific serpents, pervading 
the sky.'® In another sloka he described that the arrows 
discharged by archers from bow, down back to the ends of 
their, dropped down to a great distance, ran as if thirsty for 


blood of the fighters.” 


In the Arthasastra there is mention of the sword. Three distinct 


varities of swords are stated therein, viz., nistrimsa (provided with 


15, 
16. 
17; 
18. 


19. 


ibid. XII. 4. 19. 

ibid. XU. 4. 21. 

ibid. Il. 18. 10. 

visrjanto mukhairjvala bhima iva bhujatigamah / 

visrstah subhatai rustairvyoma vyanaSire Sarah // -KUS. 16.8. 
capairakarmmamakrstairvimukta diramasugah / 
adhavanrudhirasvadalubdha iva ranaisinam // -ibid. 16.13. 
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a crooked end), mandalagra (provided with a circular head), and 
asiyasti (shaped like a staff).”” The materials for the constuction 
of the hilt are specified in Arthasastra as the horn of rhinoceros, 
buffalo, the tusk of the elephant, wood and bamboo-root.” 

Now, let us see how Magha classifies the weapons of war 
alongwith their uses. 

It is to be mentioned here that Magha describes the march of 
Krsna towards Indraprastha to attend the Rajastiya sacrifice to be 
performed by Yudhisthira. He was accompanied by other Yadava 
heroes also, because of the fact that Krsna might have to face the 
agressive Sisupala in the sacrificial ground itself. So, Krsna was 
advised by Uddhava to proceed to Indraprastha with full preparation 
of war. As Krsna was ready for march, His arms and armours 
approached Him. A description of the arms and armours of Krsna 
and other yadava heroes may be noticed in the Sisupalavadha 
from canto XVII onwards. 

Magha classified the arms and weapons into two categories : 
mukta and amukta. He stated that, exhibiting the ability of 
knowledge, the weaponed heroes began to strike with repeated 


blows by mukta and amukta weapons which are made of four 


20. snistrimsamandalagrasiyastayah khatigah // -As. 11.18.12. 
21. ibid. Il. 18. 13. 
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different types of weapons like astra etc. (astradi), and whose 
despatch and dash could not be obstructed due to their quality of 
speed and force.” It is noteworthy that the poet mentions four 
types of weapons (caturvidhyamastradi) which mean the astra, 
apastra, vyastra and mahastra. For example, dhanus is the astra; 
it’s external area is the apastra; it’s length, breadth are vyastra; 
and agneya, vayavya, garuda etc. which are supposed to be arrows 
are called mahdastra. The astra is also called muktastra. It shows 
that Magha does not maintain any distinction between astra and 
sastra, i.e. thrown and non-thrown. The weapons which can be 
thrown are astra. On the other hand, weapons which can be used 
by holding in hands are called amuktastra. Any object which is 
thrown at a target with the aim of hitting is a kind of missile. So, 
arstra are missiles; vana, naga, cakra etc. belong to this category. 
There are some astras which were discharged by the operation 
of mantra and these are very powerful. All these weapons are 
called mantramukta and are considered very sacred weapons. 
Sastra is called amuktastra, i.e., these are not thrown. These 
weapons are for hand to hand fighting, and by means of these one 
warrior can attack one foe only at a time. Gada, khadga, krpana, 
22. cf. yataiscaturvidhyamastradibhedadavyasatigaih sausthavallaghavacca/ 


Siksagaktimn praharandarsayanto muktamuktairayudhairayudhiyah// 
: ~Si§u. XVI. 11. 
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karwala, bhalla, prasa etc. come under this sastra group. 

Now, here is the list of the weapons that have been mentioned 
by Magha in the Sigupalavadha. The weapons used by Krsna are : 

(i)  cakra, called Sudarsana by name 

(ii) gad, called Kaumudaki by name 

(iii) “khadga, called Nandaka by name 

(iv) dhanus, called Saranga by name 

(v)  sarikha, called Paficajanya by name 

Krsna also used the chariot, called Pusya by name, with the 
dhvajai.e. banner, A brief description of Krsna’s chariot is furnished 
in the verses 22 and 23 canto mm.” 

A brief discussion on these weapons of Krsna is made in the 
following paragraphs : 
Cakra : 

The cakra attributed to Visnu is of two different forms as is 

seen in the sculptured images. The Rgveda (VIII. 96. 9) 

describes the cakra as a weapon of Indra. There are spokes in 

the cakra and these are like the wheels of an ordinary car, 


while those of the other form resemble the petals of a lotus. 


23. sraraja sampadakamistasiddeh sarvasu diksvapratisiddhamargam/ 
mahdarathah pusyaratham rathatgi ksiprarh ksapanatha ivadhiriiddhah// 
dhvajagradhama dadrse’tha saureh samkrantamiirtiramanimedinisu/ 
phanavatastrasayitum rasayastalam vivaksanniva pannagarih// 

-ibid, WI. 22.23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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The Matsyapurana (ch. 150) describes it as a wheel with eight 
spokes. The Vamanapurana (ch. 56) holds that there are various 
types of cakra. Its outer edge, is very sharp, and that is the 
cutting edge, sometimes this edge is provided with some 
sharp teeth. In certain cases teeths are curved. The Mahabharata 
describes it as a brilliantly shining weapon— sometimes it 
dazzles so much that it becomes impossible to look at it.” 
It is said that this cakra was given to Visnu by Lord Siva after 
being made out of the energies of the gods and, therefore, 
radiant with luster and irresistible to the enemies. 
In the Sigupalavadha, we find, that the cakra, Sudarsana, used 
by Krsna, was the most powerful weapon, which had its 
peculiar manoeuvres or circles (mandala). This weapon 
separated the head of Sisupala from his body, i.e. it cut off his 
head and thus made an end of a tyrant.”* Magha speaks of the 
In Mahabharata it is mentioned in 4diparva (Chap. 19, 23, 32, 207, 227) 
sabhaparva (chap. 44), vana parva (chap. 14, 15, 22), bhismaparva (chap. 
59, 66, 107) drona parva (chap.25. 30, 48, 49, 148, 156, 176, 179, 180), 
karna parva (chap. 36, 47, 48, 59, 92), sauptika parva (chap. 12). 
tasyatasistinasamanabhaso bhramyanmayukhavalimandalena / 
cakrena reje yamundjalaudhah sphuranmahavarta ibaikabahuh / 
rahustristanayorkari sahasa yenaslathalitigana // -Sigu. Ul. 17. 
rahustristanayorakari sahasa yenaslathalingana - 
vyaparaikavinodadurlalitayoh karkasyalaksmirvrtha / 
tendkroSata eva tasya murajittatkalalolamala - 


Jvalapallavitena murdhavikalam cakrena cakre vapuh // 
-Sisu. XX. 78. 
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cakra as a weapon which is hurled from a distance and cuts 


off some limb of the enemy as intended by the thrower.” 


Gada : 

It is a heavy rod of iron with one hundred spikes at the top. 
According to the sculptured figure, the gada is the wooden 
mace or heavy staff with a stout heavy top tapering inver- 
tedly towards the bottom. It’s principal use was to strike the 
opponent either from a raised place or from both sides, and 
strike terror in the enemy camp, especially of the gomiitra 
array. In the Sisupalavadha, we have a description of Kau- 
modaki-gada used by Krsna. This gad@ is capable of 
destroying the body of an enemy and it ‘remains far away 
from the word unsuccessful’ and always stays in the hand 


of Krsna with its mighty powers.” 


Khadga : 
The khadga generally bears the character of a sword. It was 
commonly worn hanging on the left side and was associated 
with thirty-two different movements. As the khadga bears the 
character of a sword, the use of it consisted in rending, cutting, 
27, ibid. XVII. 45. 
28. virodhinam vigrahabhedadaksa mirteva saktih kvacidaskhalanti / 


nityam hareh sannihita nikamam kaumodaki modayati sma cetah // 
-ibid, Til. 18. 
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lopping and striking the enemy. The khadga of Krsna was 
named Nandaka; and this was a very powerful weapon to 


bacon . 9 
create terror emotion in the mind of the enemy.” 


Dhanus : 


There is no need to emphasise the fact that archery played an 
important role in battles in ancient world. The bow had a 
continuous history in India till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Throughout the ancient period, it may be said, the 
dhanu was the weapon par exellence for the warriors. 
Proficiency in its use was the measure of a man’s reputation 
as a warrior. Krsna’s bow is made of buffallo’s horn and, 
therefore, was called Saranga; and it never shows politeness 
at the time of the discharge of arrows. The submissive attitude 
is quite absent in Saranga-dhanu, specially in front of the 


+ 30 
enemies. 


Sankha : 


29. 


30. 


Each and every Commandar (senapatt) or the rathi had his 


own bugle in ancient India. Most of these bugles are made of 


na kevalam yah svataya murarerananyasadharanatam dadhanah/ 
atyarthamudvejayita paresam namnapi tasyaiva sa nandako’abhiit// 
-ibid. IIT. 19. 
na nitamanyena natim kadacitkarnantikapraptagunamkryasu/ 
vidheyamasyabhavadantikasthain sarigam dhanurmitramiva dradhiyah/ 
ibid, III. 20. 
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conch shells and, hence, called Sarikha. The sarikha of 
Yudhisthira, Bhimsena, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva were 
known as Anantavijayya, Paundra, Devadutta, Sughosa and 
Manipuspaka, respectively. Krsna’s sarikha is known as 
Paficajanya. The name paficajanya is related to the asura, called 
Paficajana. In the Sisupalavadha, Magha compared the sound 
and volume of Paficajanya with that of the loud noise created 
by theclouds, and it’s beauty with that ofa swan.” By blowing 
a Satikha in the battle-field, the rath7 used to inspire himself as 
well as his own army, and also invite the opponent(s) to fight. 


Over and above these weapons, Magha mentions spears (sakt) 


in his Sisupalavadha. The usual term for the spear in the epic and 


post-epic literature is Sakti, Magha uses the term Sakti for spears 


and describes it as made of iron (Johaja) and provided with a 


sharp blade at the end.” Magha mentioned the use of sword 


(asilata),** dhanu,” golden arrow (suvarnapumkhai, 


31. 


Je: 


33. 


34. 
3D: 


cf. “paficajano nama kascidasurastatrabhavah paficajanyo’sya Satikha” 

- Malli under Sisu. III. 21. The legend about obtaining the paficajanya- 

sankha by Srikrsna is well depicted in the Xth skandha of 

Srimadbhagabatapurana, So, Magha depicts the association of this Satikha 

with the ocean like Srikrsna (krsnarnava). 

pravrddhamandambudadhiranadh krsnaérnavabhyarnacaraikahamsh / 
-Ibid. WL. 21. 

skhalanti na kvacittaiksanyadabhyagraphalasalini / 

amoci Saktih saktikairlohaja na Sariraja // -ibid. X1X. 59. 

ibid. XVIL. 25. 

ibid. XVI. 63. 
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awe eZ 36 
kaficanasachayasara 


>arrow’s tint 7 ete, 

Thus, from the above discussion it appears that both Kautilya 
and Magha have classified arms and weapons under different heads. 
In the Arthasastra Kautilya divided arms as engines of war and 
weapons with pointed end like plough shares, bows, swords, razor- 
bladed weapons, stones as armours . 

In the Sigupalavadha, it is found that Magha is aware of both 
the mukta and amukta, i.e., thrown and non-thrown weapons. and 
in this respect, the influence of the Nitiprakasika seems to be 
much more in Magha’s writing. However, it appears that Kautilya 
and Magha, in their ict tried to establish the fact that there 
were two kinds of weapons as there were two types of fighting, 
viz., offensive and defensive. An offensive weapon, as it can be 
said, is an arm which lengthens the reach of a warrior, something 
with which he hopes to strike from a longer distance than that 
from which he can be struck. All the weapons, so far we have 
mentioned, come under the offensive weapons and it appears that 
Kautilya as well as Magha were much aware of the offensive 
weapons used in war. 

Armours (4varana) : 
Both Kautilya and Magha were very much aware of defensive 


36. ibid. XVII. 55, XTX. 11. 
37. ibid. XIX. 39. 
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arms also. While weapons are used mainly for offensive purposes, 
armours are defensive tools or impliments for the protection of 
the person of the warrior. Warriors generally use protective 
garments like body armour and shields. The defensive arms may 
be considered under two main heads, viz., shield and body-armour. 

The usual terms for the shield in Sanskrit are A4varana, carma, 
phalaka ,etc.; and for the body armours are varman, kavaca, 
sannaha, tanutrana, sirastrana, etc. 

In the Arthasastra, Kautilya uses the term 4varna in the generic 
sense of shields and varman for different kinds of body-armour. It 
‘has been stated that peti (box), carma (leather-shield), hastikarna 
(elephant’s ear), ‘@/amiila (a kind of shield), dhamanika (bladder), 
kapata (door-wing), kitika (light shield), apratihata (irresistible) 
and balahakanta (cloud-edged) are the instruments used for self- 
defence (avaranami).* It is to be noted that in the age of Kautilya 
shields were made of a variety of materials, such as creepers, 
bamboo, wood and leather. Shields should protect the body, and 
be firm, light and tough. Several varieties of armour, made of 
horns, skins and also of iron, are mentioned in the Arthasastra 
itself. The animals whose skins were used for this purpose were 


38. peticarmahasti-karnatélamiladhamanikakapatakitikapratiha- 
tabalahakantascavaranani. -AS. It. 18. 17. 
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tortoise, rhinoceros, bison, elephant and cow.” The four important 
varieties of armour, all of iron according to the commentators” of 
the Arthasastra, were, in the first place, a coat of mail to cover the 
body from head to foot including the two hands; secondly, a coat 
of mail of two separate plates covering the head, hump and arms, 

and thirdly, a kind of armour to be worn as a loin-cloth. Other 
varieties of armour used merely for protecting the body were 
Sirastrana or headgear for the protection of the head, kanthatrana 
for protection of the neck, Aurpasaé or a covering for the trunk, 
kaficuka or a jacket covering upto the knee joints, varavana or a 
jacket extending to the heels, pafta or an upper garment, and 
nagodarika or gloves to protect the fingers.” 

Kautilya, in the Arthasastra describes the materials out of which 
the different kinds of body armour, as known to his age, were 
fabricated. Iron net (Joha-jala), litle iron net (loha-jalika), iron- 
plate garment (loha-patta), iron-armour (kavaca), sittraka and a 
contrivance of skin, hoof and horn of dolphin, rhinoceros, dhenuka, 
elephant and bull are protective clothing.” 

39. lohajalikapattakavacasiitrakankatasisumara kakhatigidhenuka- 
hastigocarmakhurastigasamghatam varmani. -ibid. Wi. 18. 16. 
40. Commentry by Ganapati Sastri. 

41.  Sirastranakanthatranaktirpasakaficukavaravanapattanagodarikah // 


-AS. II. 18. 17. 
42. ibid. 11.18.16. 
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Magha in his Sisupalavadha mentions armours used by soldiers 
both of Sigupala and Krsna. Kautilya also mentions and hold 
discussions about such armours. Magha mentions karikate, i.e. 
kavaca.”’ The shield was made of carma (carmaphalaka) provided 
with a handle, which is held fast in grip of hands 
(mandukaslistamuste).” In the Sigupalavadha, description of kavaca 
aad of iron is found. Those kavaca were very heavy and a person 
of weak constitution can hardly carry it. 

It is to be noted that in the Sisupalavadha, Magha repeatedly 
mentions about armoury. The dark or dusky-coloured iron armour 
is refered to in the Sisupalavadha by the great poet. In XVIII. 20 
of the mahakavya, the description of the sharp swords of the 
enemies, shining like lightning when the kavaca made of iron of 
enemies cut, is found. He describes in one place that those soldiers 
who wore iron armour, _ kavaca, began to throw the arrows, as 
if it were vajra itself shining like gold, into the person of 
Pradyumna, the son of Lord Krsna.” 

Magha describes very nicely in certain verses like 21, 22 etc. 
43. nite bhedatn dhauta dharabhighatadambhodabhe Satravendparasya/ 

sasrgrajistiksnamargasya margo vidyuddiptah katikate laksyate sma // 

44, 4miilantatsiyakenayatena syiite bahau mandukaslistamusteh / 
prapyamsahyam vedanamastadhairyadapyabhrasyaccarma nanyasya 
paneh / — -Sisu: XVII: 21 


45. dadhdnairghanasadrsyam lasadayasadariganaih / 
tatra kaficanasacchaya sasrje tath Saraganih // -ibid. XIX. 11 
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of canto XVII, how the warriors wore kavaca.** The uses of dhanus, 
sarah, vanah, khadgah in verses 12-15 and 740f Chapter XIX in 
the Sisupalavadha indicate Magha’s awareness of these weapons. 
Like Kautilya, Magha also seems to be aware of the uses of 
kaficuka, i.e. a jacket up to the knee joint by the warriors, (in 
verse (sloka) XVII. 22 of the kavya). He also describes the use of 
Avarana to cover the bodies of animals of war for their protection. 
In case of avarana, one can find that Magha in verse XVIII. 29 of 
his kadvya refers to netravaranam of elephants (caksurvaranam 
varanasya).”" 

From the above discussion, we may draw inference that there 
are some resemblance in respect of arms and weapons of modern 
age to those of the earlier periods. We may cite the instance of 
bow and arrows resembling to gun and bullets of modern times. 
Again, one might find some sort of similarities between nuclear 
weapons and sakt/ etc. Thus it can be said that some other weapons 
mentioned in the Arthasastra, the Sisupalavadha bear some 


resemblance to the modern weapons. 


46. muhuh pratiskhalitaparayudha yudhi sthaviyasiracalanitambanirbharah/ 
adam/sayannarahitasauryadnsanastanirayam naya iti vrsnibhiibhrtah// 
durudvahah ksanamaparaistadantare ranasravadupacayamasu 
bibhrati / 
mahibhujain mahimabhytam na sarngmamumudo’ntara vapusi vahig§ca 
kaficukah// -1bid. XVII. 21-22. 
47. tira yavannadpaninye nisadi vasaScaksurvaranam varanasya / 
favatpiigairanyanagadhiriidhah kadambanamekapatairasivyat // 
-ibid. XVIII. 29. 


CHAPTER- V 


Fortification and Siegecraft 


The ruler of a state surrounded by ambitious kings, has to take 
both defensive and offensive measures. While fortification 
safeguards a state from the outside invasions, siegecraft makes a 
king stronger and flourishing. In early periods, kings generally 
attached much importance to fortresses, for they served as the 
main base to defend the kingdom against the outside invasions. 

History furnishes many instances where the fall of a capital 
has been responsible for the fall of a kingdom. It has therefore 
been desirable that the capital city should be so protected that the 
enemy can not conquer it with ease. | 

Hence the capital city of every ruling chief, was surrounded 
by fortifications, either natural or artificial. The authorities on 
statecraft considered the fort as one of the seven constituent 
elements or limbs of the state. These seven constituent elements 
are : the king, the minister(s), the country, the fortified city, the 
treasury, the army and the ally.’ In the scheme of things, the fortified 


royal city is given more importanc in preference among the four 


1.  svamy amatyajanapadadurgakosadandamitrani prakrtayah (As.V1.1.1). 
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later elements, viz., the royal residence, the treasury, the army 
and the ally, since the city or the fort houses the royal residence, 
i.e. the king who is compared to the head of the human body, and 
at whose safety depend the other elements. 

Fortification are both natural and artificial. Generally, water 
fortifications, mountain fortifications, desert fortifications and forest 
fortifications are known as natural ones (daivakrtam).” Out of these 
forms again, the water and mountain fortifications are considered 
the best, because these are impassable and unsurmountable barriers 
to the invading enemy, and thus can afford ampler protection to 
the people. 

On the other hand, fortifications which were specially 
constructed with a view to defending the capital from an invading 
enemy, are known as artificial fortifications. Kautilya stated that 
in all four quarters, on the forntiers of the country, the king should 
cause a nature-made fortress, equiped for fight to be made: a water 
fort (either) an island in the midst of water or high land shut in by 
water, (or) a mountain fort (either) consisting of rocks or a cave, 
(or) a desert fort (either) one without water and shrubs or a salty 
2. Bhoja in his yuktikalpataru classifies forts under two heads, viz., akrtrima 

(natural) and Aftrima (artificial). So far as the artificial fortresses is 


concerned the name of Agnigada of Bandsura, king of Sonitpura may 
be mentioned. 
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region, or a jungle fort (either) a marshy tract with water or a 
thicket of shrubs.” 

Among the above mentioned forts, a river fort and a mountain 
fort are place for the protectors of the country; a desert fort and a 
jungle fort are place for foresters or places of retreat in times of 
calamity.” 

Manu however, speaks of six kinds of fortesses and says : a 
king should build a town making a fortress (for his safty) protected 
by a desert, or a fortress built of (stone and) earth or one protected 
by water or trees, or one (formed by an encampment of armed) 
men or a hill-fort. cf.” 

dhanvadurgam mahidurgamabdurgam varksameva va / 

ordurgam giridurgam va samdasritya vaset puram // 

Manu describes the utility of forts well in the following verse ° 

‘ekah Satam yodhayati prakarastho dhanurdharah / 

Satam da§a sahasrani tasmad durgam vidhiyate’ // 


‘ “one bowman, placed on a rampart, is a match in battle for 


3.  caturdi§am janapadante satiparayikam daivakrtam durgam karayet, 
antardvipam sthalam va nimnavaruddhamaudakam, prastaram guham 
va parvatam, nirudakastambamirinam va dhanvanam, khanjanodakam 
stambagahanam va vanadurgam. -AS. 31.3.1. 

4. tesa nadiparvatadurgain janapadaraksasthanam, dhanvanavanadurg- 
amatavisthanamn apadyapasaro va. -ibid. 31.3.2. 

5. ef. MS. VII. 70. 

6. ibid. 74. 
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one hundred; hence it is prescribed (in the sastra) that a king shall 
possess a fortess.” 

Among the six kinds of Durgas Manu prefers giridurga (hill 
fort).’ Mahabharata also speaks of these six kinds of fortresses in 
its Santiparvan chapter 86.5. 

Kautilya while describing (As. II) the duties of the various 
executive officers of the state, it includes a wide range of discussion 
on building of forts alongwith questions on unoccupied land, laying 
out the capital etc. it has been found that every fort town was 
surrounded by a deep and wide ditch closely touching the lofty 
rampart walls thrown around. Here in these ramparts usually 
poisonous and thorny plants were allowed to grow. 

According to Kautilya, in the construction of rampart one must 
see that on the outer portions there should be no space, whatsoever, 
for movement of any sort, and the few openings allowed should 
be covered with invisible obstructions; on the inner side of these 
ramparts, there must be two platforms on opposite sides, a big 
halt, two upper stories provided with an ascending and a descending 
Stairecase, iron bolts, massive beams, and turrets being thrown 
over the huge gates; on the top of the rampart, king should cause 


7. sarvena tu prayatnena giridurgam samasrayet / 
esa hi vahugunyena giridurgam visisyate // -ibid. 71. 
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a parapet to be built; having fixed an opening equal to the width 
of the parapet, king should also cause the gopura- (gate) to be 
made, with one-third shaped like a lizard’s mouth. Having made a 
well in the middle of the parapet, he should erect the puskarini 
gate; with four halls at a distance of one danda and a half from 
‘each other and with holes, the Aund&ri-pura gate; a bare house 
with two stories, as the mundaka-gate; or he should erect gates in 
accordance with the (availability of) land and materials.* 
Kautilya speaks of the construction of the royal palace inside 
the fort, In the ninth part to the north of the heart of the residential 
area king should cause the royal palace to be built in accordance 
with the procedure laid down, facing the east or the north.’ To the 
north-east of the palace lived the priests, ministers and other higher 
officials, while to the south east there are the kitchen, elephant 
stables and the magazine. Beyond that, dealers in perfumes, flowers 
and liquids, makers of articles of toilet and Ksatriyas lived in the 
eastern quarter.”” Workers in wool, yarn, bamboo, leather, armours, 
weapons and shields and Stidras lived in the western quarter. Grain- 
dealers of the city, factory officers and army officers, dealers in 


cooked food, wine and meat, courtesans, dancers and Vaisyas lived 


8. As. I. 3.31-32. 
9. ibid. IV. 7. 
10. ibid, 8-9. 
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in the southern quarter. The tutelary deities of the city and the 
king, and workers in metals and jewels and Brahmins lived in the 
northern quarter. In the heart of the city there should be a number 
of temples devoted to different cults. In the northern and eastern 
directions were situated burial grounds for the lower castes and in 
the south those for higher castes. Heretics and the Candala 
community had their quarters beyond these grounds. A well with 
good drinking water should be dug at a distance of every ten 
houses. All the essential articles of daily use, such as food-staffs, 
oil and salt, should be stored inside the fort so as to suffice for 
long periods of siege.'' Thus it appears that forts were 
systematically designed. 

Inside the fort canals (kulya) should be constructed for storing 
weapons. “In them should be stored stones, spades, axes, arrows 
and choppers, clubs and hammers, sticks, discusses, machines and 
hundred killers (Sataghni), together with spears, tridents, bamboo 
sticks with pointed edges made of iron and explosives (agni- 
samyogas).” = 
Mahakavi Magha in his Sisupalavadha mentioned about 


Dvarakapuri which was situated in the midst of sea. It was the 


11. As. Il. Ch. 3-4. 
12. As. II. 3. 34-35. 
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capital city of the ruling chief of yadavas, and it was surrounded 
by natural water fortifications. Giving a beautiful description of 
the city, Magha states that just as the world, which is full of 
thousands of hills and mountains, are found to be surrounded by 
sea-water, Dvarakdpuri, created by Brahma is also a city where 
thousands of kings live and well protected by sea-water.”” It can 
also be understood from sloka. 66-67 of third canto that there 
were stables for horses and elephants. In sloka 69 of the same 
canto indicates the number of gateways with passage, open and 
secret both through land and water” which is treated as most 
essential for the fortresses by Kaytilya in his Arthasastra. 

As a source of great defence, fortifications were a valuable 
feature of ancient states. But it is also true that the existence of 
mere fortresses would not produce the intended effect. So, these 
should be garrisoned with a large well-equiped soldiers, engines 
13. krtaspada bhitmibhytam sahasrairudanvadambhah parivitamiirtih / 

anirvida ya vidadhe vidhatra prthvi prthivyah pratiyataneva // 

. ~Sisu. II. 34. 

14. slisyadbhiranyonyamukhagrasatigaskhalatkhalinam haribhirvilolaih / 
parasparotpiditajanubhaga duhkhena nigcakramurascavarah // 
nirantarale’pi vimucyamane diiram pathi pranabhytam ganena / 
tejomahadbhistamaseva dipairdvipairasambadhamayambabhitve // 
-~Sisu. Ill. 66-67. 

also, 
balormibhistatksanahiyamanarathyabhujaya valayairivasyah / 


prayena niskramati cakrapanau nestamn puro dvaravatitvamasit // 
-Ibid. 69. 
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and water-supply. Without sufficient provision of these any amount 
of defence would be neither adequate nor efficient. It was the 
most important duty of a king to see that a fortress is properly 
maintained to stand an effective siege. Manu opines that “the fort 
should be well supplied with weapons, money, grain and beasts of 
burden, with brahmanas, with artisans, with engines, with fodder 
and with water.” 

On the reasons for entrenching oneself in a fort after making 
war with a strong king Kautilya states that, “in the absence of 
help-mates, a weak king should find shelter in a fort where the 
enemy, even with a large army, would not cut off his food, fodder, 
fuel and water, and would himself meet losses and expenses. 
Among forts equally impregnable, superiority comes from stores 
and refuge.” 

As the authorities on statecraft discuss about the deffensive 
and offensive measures to be taken by a king, fortification is greatly 
recommended as defensive measure, whereas siegecraft is for 
offensive one. Kautilya discusses about the sedition of enemy’s 
fort through secret agents. He then suggests of destroying the 
crops or sowings of one entranced in an inaccessible fort, also his 
15. tat syadaytidhasampannam dhanadhanyena vahanaih / 


brahmanath Silpibhiryantrairyavasenodakena ca // -MS.V1MI. 751. 
16. Ags. VIE. 15. 9-11. 


lil 


supplies because, according to him, the work of ‘laying seige’ to 
a fort should be preceded by weakening the enemy cf. 
karSanapiirvam paryupasanakarma. He speaks of besieging a fort 
by means of entering through underground passage storming by 
troops and elephant-armour.* Elephant-armour is regarded as town 
breaker (pura-bhettarah) in the Mahabharata also.” A besieging 
king also may assail the rampart by making use of underground 
tunnels and rods.” 

Now it is to be seen how the siege operations were conducted 
and what devices and tactics were adopted to get possession of 
the adversary’s fortresses. When an enemy defeated in battle takes 
shelter in a fort, his overthrow has to be achieved by besieging 
and capturing it. The siege was actually a costly exercise; in 
Kautilya’s words, it entailed losses of men, heavy expenditure 
and long absence from home. The absence from home of a king 

may arise the possibility in his own kingdom of internal rebellion, 
| palace coups, intrigue and treachery. It was, therefore, essential 


for the aggressor to capture the fort in the shortest possible time at 


17. ibid. XIII. 4.1. 
18. ibid. 9-10. 
19.  sarve ca purabhettaro navameghanibha gajah / 
elad rajan mama dhanam tena divyamyaham tvaya // 
-Mbh. Sabha, 61. 17. 
20. suramgabalakatikabhyan - vapraprakaran harayet. -As. XIU. 4.9. 
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minimum cost to himself. Kautilya describes a variety of methods 
in logical order. According to him the five means of taking a fort 
are secret instigation, secret agents, drawing out (of the fort), laying 
seige and storming.” 

Before laying the siege, the aggresor may wage psychological 
war (upajapa)” with the aim of frightening the people inside the 
fort and boosting the morale of his own people, subverting the 
enemy’s high officials or depopulating the territory of the enemy. 

If this does not succeed, the aggressor shall try to draw out 
the enemy from the protection of the fort by various clandestine 
methods and kill him (yogavamana).” 

If the attempts at killing the enemy prove to be impracticable 
or if they fail, the conqueror shall set about weakening the enemy 
(apasarpa).”" The methods suggested include a trusted subordinate 
of the conqueror gaining the enemy’s confidence and then betraying 
him and using allies or the enemy’s enemy. The next possibility is 
for the aggressor to infiltrate his own forces into the fort, so that it 
can be taken from inside. 


Laying seige (paryupasana) and taking the fort by direct assault 


21.  upaja’popasarpasca vamnanam paryupasanam / 
abamardasca paiicaite durgalambhasya hetavah // -ASs. 13.4.63. 
22. Ag. 13.1. 
23. ibid. 2. 
24. ibid. 3. 
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(avamarda) is the last resort.” However, there are still some steps 
which could be taken to weaken the enemy before the siege is 
actually laid. Removing the civilian population from around the 
siege and fort area is one; Kautilya, however, is of the opinion 
that there shall be no permanent loss of population from the area 
which will, after victory, become that of the conqueror. For, ‘there 
cannot be a country without people and there is no kingdom without 
a country.” Reducing the supplies available to the enemy for 
withstanding the siege is another precaution. 

The aggressor shall then strengthen his own siege camp and 
lay the siege at right time. While carrying out activities like 
undermining ramparts and breaching the walls, the besieger shall 
try to avoid further bloodshed and get the enemy to surrender by 
using the four methods of conciliation, gifts, sowing, dissensions 
and force.” 

Even when the enemy’s strength is depleted, there are 
alternatives to direct assault. The enemy can be tricked into coming 
out of the fort by pretending to withdraw the siege and convincing 


him using different types of people that it is safe for him to comeout. 


25. ibid. 4. 
26. na hyajano janapado rajyamajanapadam va bhavatiti kautilyah. 
-tbid. 5. 
27. vikramantaresu ca niyogavikalpasamuccayaiscopayanam siddhim lipseta. 
-ibid, 13. 
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He shall then be killed. 

When all else fails, there is no option but to take the fort by 
storming it. The rules for the assault also specify that those inside 
the fort who surrender or donot take part in its defence shall be 
spared. 

When the fort is taken, it should be cleared of all supporters 
of the enemy and suitable precautions taken to eliminate the 
possibility of secret attacks. 

Having thus captured the enemy’s fortress, the invader should 
show mercy to the weak and the wounded. He must remove all his 
enemy’s soldiers and warriors and replace them with his own 
men, lest the former should do any mischief. Then he should make 
a trumphal entry into the palace with all the paraphernalia of a 
victor. 

Modern military experts however, of the views that as 
conditions exist at present, fortresses are not necessary and the 
men garrisoning them might be better employed in other places. 
They entail enormous and wasteful expenditure for their building, 
maintenance, and garrisoning with troops. In fine, fortresses are 
sida anything but an incubus according to modern war experts 


and authority. 


CHAPTER- VI 
[Strategy of War : Expedients : Rajamandala : and Sadgunya, 
Upaya etc.] 


Lexicographically, strategy implies the science and art of 
conducting military campaigns on a broad scale. It is related to 
long-term policies and techniques designed to achieve a large 
objective in the long run, and is distinguished from tactics. Tactics, 
on the otherhand, is the science and the art of handling the troops 
in front of the enemy in a military operation designed to achieve 
an immediate objective, in a sense a short-term policy or technique. 

Henderson stated that employment of strategy in war, according 
to the official text-book of the British Infantry, is the art of bringing 
the enemy to battle, while tactics of war are the methods by which 
a commander endeavours to over-reach the enemy when battle is 
joined.’ It is well established that the general principles of war, 

. such as how to get at the enemy’s armed forces, how to crush it,. 
and thus destroy the people’s will to continue the war basically 
are same in all times and climes. 

For the purpose of the study of stategy and tactics in war, we 


shall bring all wars under three categories, namely, land warfare, 
1. vide, Dikshitar, V. R., War in Ancient India, pp. 238-39. 
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naval warfare and aerial warfare. Land battles generally implies 
battles in the plain, forests and hilly regions. The battle of 
Kuruksetra between the Pandavas and the Kauravas may be cited 
as an example of land-battle, where strategy and tactics were used 
to the utmost degree by both sides. On the other hand, the battle 
between the Indian king, Poros and Alexander, the Mecedonian 
hero, fought on the plains of the of Jhelum, may also be cited as 
an instance of a land-battle where strategic skills and tactics were 
employed in a large measure. . 

It may be noted that strategy and tactics in a land-battle are 
largely influenced by the geographical features of the locality where 
the battle takes place. Here, let us have a discussion first on how 
geography dictates strategy of wars. A look at the map of India 
will at once explain to us how topography has laid down some 
inexorable laws for the time and manner of conducting war in 
ancient India. If some parts of this land is very hot with scanty 
rain, some other parts have too much rain. Thus, the physical 
geography dictated the campaigning season. There can be no 
movement during the months of June to September, i.e. Sravana 
to Agvina, because by that time the rivers are in high flood, the 
roads are full of mud pools, and the fields are submerged with the 


high-land villages standing up like islands surrounded by a sea of 
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water, thus imparing the movement of the war machinery. Hence, 
the authors on statecraft recommend the period between October 
and March as the best time for military campaign. 

Thus, according to the Maratha tradition the Dasahara day, 
early in October, is the most auspicious time for a king to set out 
on conquest, digvijaya. Because, in a month or so the crops are 
being harvested in the country-side, so that the invaders can live 
off the country without burdening themselves with supplies; the 
herbage has not yet been blated by the summer sun, so that their 
elephants and horses can get green fodder; and the falling river 
levels enables them to cross the rivers by fording them at the 
upper reaches of the streams flowing down from the high mountains 
without having to build bridges of boats, or waste time by camping 
on the river banks. 

In this context, it has rightly been pointed by Jadunath Sarkar 
in his Military History of India, that the Maratha-type of warfare 
had certain peculiarities, which were the natural consequences of 
their country and race. The Decean land is dry and broken, being 
cut up into many small compartments by hill spurs and deep stony- 
bedded rivers. The people were a frugal hardy high-spirited race, 
mostly peasants, habituated to self-government in their village- 


communities; hence they supplied a type of soldiers quite different 
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from the armed retainers of rich and luxurious kingdoms who 
received costly equipments and elaborate training in standing 
camps. The Marathas always pursued enveloping tactics, intended 
to harass their enemy and cut off his supplies. They would not 
offer a standup fight, nor go forth to a pitched battle in reply to a 
formal challenge, as was the Rajput practice. 

As regards the strategy and tactics adopted by the Macedonian 
army under the leadership of Alexander, who after overcoming 
Ambhi, the king of Taxila and his ally Abhisar, the king of Rajaur 
and Jammu, called upon the Paurava (Greek spelling Poros) to 
pay tribute and wait upon the Macedonian conquerer at his own 
frontier. By this envoy, Poros sent back the reply that he would 
comply only with the second of these demands, and when Alexander 
entered his realm he would meet him, but come armed for battle. 
Alexander was then determined to crush Poros’s spirit of 
independence as an offence to himself, marched in about the middle 
of May, 326 B.C., down to the west bank of the river Jhelum and 
pitched his camp at a place opposite to that Poros’s camp on the 
other bank. The Jhelum at this point was a very swift stream, fully 
half a mile in breadth, and the approaching monsoon rain would 
soon make it impassable. On the eastern bank stood Poros’s huge 


war elephants near the water’s edge, and behind them were amassed 
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his infantry and cavalry ready to oppose the landing of the 
Macedonians. Alexander knew that it was not easy to cross in the 
face of such a foe. He pondered, surveyed the west bank up and 
down, and played a master stroke of strategy to steal a passage 17 
miles upstream. Alexander’s crossing of the Jhelum was a feat of 
strategic genius. Alexander made it a point never to attack the 
enemy when holding a defended position, but only when they 
were on the move and thrown into disorder by the broken ground. 
This was exactly the policy of Wellington which he followd in 
his Maratha campaign. 

Thus, we may say that strategy is the science as distinguished 
from the art of war. In connection with the matter of strategy it 
may be said that in case of any expedition undertaken, the element 
of time played a prominent part. The month of Margasirsa 
(November-December) is generally recommended for long marches 
and Caitra (March-April) for short distance march.’ However, 
though this was the principle, there were exceptions. In case the 
aspiring monarch (vijigisu) found it advantageous to lead an 
expedition irrespective of the season, then he should do so.’ The 
Arthasastra prescribes, which is corroborated also by the 


2. As. TX.1. 34-40. 
3. ibid. XII. 100; Manu. VII. 182. 
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Kamandakiya and the Agnipurana, that during the hot season only 
asses, camels and horses were to be employed in preference to 
elephants. 

As regards the opportune time for launching a military 
campaign Kautilya states : ‘Time is of the nature of cold, heat 
and rain. Its various parts are : night, day, fortnight, month, season, 
half-year, year and yuga. In them, the vijsigisu should start work 
that would augment his own strength.” Kautilya further stated 
that, ‘A king should march in winter against a country which is 
very hot or which has little fodder, fuel and water. He should 
march in summer against a country with showers of snow, or 
consisting mostly of deep water, or with dense grass and trees. He 
should march when it is raining against a country suited to the 
operations of his own army and unsuited to those of the enemy. 
He should march on an expedition of long duration between the 
Margasirsa and the Pausa full-moon days, on one of medium 
duration between the Caitra and the Vaisakha full-moon days, on 
one of short duration between the Jyestha and the Asadha full- 
moon days on the fourth (expedition), if desirous of burning up 


(the enemy) in his calamity.” 


4. kalah sitosnavarsatma /tatya ratrirahah paksso masa rturayanarh samvatsaro 
yogamnity visesah / tesu yathasvabalavrddhikarar karma prayuitjita. 
-Ag, IX.1, 22-24). 
5. ibid. IX. 1. 37-40 
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In connection with the battle-array, Kautilya states, ‘In case 
of an attack in front, it is recommended that a king should march 
in the crocodile array, in the rear, in the art array, on the two 
flanks, in the thunderbolt array, on all sides, in the “excellent-on- 
all-sides” aray, in a region where march in a single file alone is 
possible, in the needle array.”° Thus, it is seen that consideration 
of disposition of the army or order of battle, called vyitha, belongs 
to the province of tactics, while the planning for war is strategy. 

In tactics we call a battle defensive if the enemy takes the 
initiative and the defender awaits him from his own station. 

According to Kautilya, the deployment and the drawing up of 
the arrny in array form the chief part of the plan of battle which 
should be arranged in accordance with the nature of the ground. If 
the ground is level, the army may be aranged on danda or staff- 
fice array and mandala or circular array (samayam 
dandamandalavyihah). If the ground is uneven, bhoga or snake- 
like and asamhata or detached arrays (visamayam bhoga- 
sambhatavyuhah). If the ground is complex, visama or an irregular 
array (vyamisrayam visamavyithah).’ 

, 6. cf purastadebhyaghate makarena yayat, pascacchakatena arsvayor 
vajrena, samantatah sarvatobhadrena, ekayane siicya /—X. 2.9 
7.cf. vastuka prasaste vastunt nayakavardhakimauhirtikah skandhavaram 

vritamn dirgham caturasram va bhumivagena va, caturdvaram sat- 


patham navasamsthanam mapayeyuh khatavaprasaladvarattalaka- 
sampannam bhaye sthane ca/ -As. 10.1.1 
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In Magha’s Sigupalavadha we find the description of various 
types of vyitha, which indicates the necessity of these in battle 
fields. In verses 27, 29, 46, 72, 120 of canto IX of the work, we 
find mention of muraja, gomiitrika, ardhabhramaka, cakrabandha 
atrays, respectively. 

The vyitha is generally formed to coordinate action of all arms 
and units, and sub-units thereof, flung over a wide area, and to 
actuate them for a common purpose. 

The Mahabharata contains sketchy description of various 
formations in a literary way. In the battle of Kuruksetra, there are 
mention of the following formations : sarvatomukha-vyitha, achala- 
vyitha, bajra-vyttha, kraufica-vyitha, garuda-vyitha, ardhacandra- 
vyutha, makara-vyiiha, Syena-vyitha, siici-vyitha, mandala-vyiiha, 
Srigata-vyuha, sarvatobhadra-vyitha, sakata-vyiiha, cakra-vytiha 
and also maha-vyiha, i.e. great formation. 

As stated above, vyitha belongs to the province of tactics; 
during war-time the soldiers were found to be organised in various 
battle formations according to the plans and orders of the Senapati 
concerned. 

In chapter VUI of our work elaborate discussion is made on 


battle formations (vyitha). 
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It is to be noted that one of the strategical considerations which 
engages the General’s mind is the choice of a proper site for the 
military operation. That battle-field which is damp, hard, full of 
gravel and water, and also contains granite and shrubs, ought not 
to be chosen. According to the Agnipurana, strategic warfare must 
be conducted in forests, on rivers and on rainy days, for attacks on 
open grounds are always difficult. 

In the battlefield the commander should aim at the strategical 
position of the army in its various divisions. Another strategical 
point to be considered by the commandar was the encampment. 
Generally, thickly wooded spots were selected for the disposition 
of the troops. For entrenching horses, the best ground is a level 
plain with no rocks but covered by only a few trees, and not 
muddy. A well-laid road, devoid of sand or mud, trees, shrubs etc. 
is fit for chariots; for elephants, one without mud or having a 
layer or sharp gravel; and for infantry and others, one free from 
all defects, but with available supplies of drinking water. Ordinarily, 
tents were pitched for the residence of troops and officers in the 
camp. Referring to a camp, Magha in his Sisupalavadha says that 
“the residences of chiefs were circular like the moon, made of 


white cloth, and kept in their position by means of ropes.” cf. 
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Suklansukoparacitani nirantarabhir- 
vesmanirasmivitatani naradhipanam / 
candrakrtani gajamandalikabhiruccair- 
nilabhrapatiktiparivesamivadhijagmuh // : 

The camp was usually quadrangular in shape, furnished with 
four entrances, six roads and nine divisions, and fitted with walls, 
towers and ditches thrown around so as to afford a defence in 
times of danger. Regarding setting up of the camp; Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra stated : 

‘On a site, approved by experts in the science of building, the 
commandant, carpenters and astrologers should cause the camp 
to be set up, circular, rectangular or square or in conformity 
with the nature of the ground, with four gates, six roads and 
nine divisions, endowed with a moat, a rampart, a parapet, 
gates and towers, when there is danger and when the army has 
to halt.’ 

The camp was generally a self-sufficient unit. It was a miniature 
town. Magha’s account of a typical eighth-century camp supports 
this view. The fifth Canto of the Sigupalavadha is devotede to the 
description of setting camp for Krsna and his retenue in the 
Raivataka mountain. Thjerein the description of placing the chariots, 


8. Sisu. V. 52; V. 61, XIL 4 
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roping and feedding horses, elephants, bulls, camels etc., the 
unloading of foodstuffs from the back of the bullocks/ bullock- 
carts are given. In the Sisupalavadha it is stated: ‘The storing of 
arms as well as of food-stuffs was ample. Physicians and surgeons 
were also available in it. To offer prayers was very important in 
the camp.”” 

In this connection, Kautilya remarks : “King and allies, in 
order to secure their truimph should observe in their encamptnent, 
the strict-rules of self-denial, liberality and religion.” 

Construction and siege of fortresses play an important role in 
respect of strategy of war. In chapter V of our present work, we 
have had the occasion to elaborately discussed this topic. 

The Rajamandala, the Sadgunya, the Upaya etc. are also 


important in the factors of strategy. 
The Rajamandala : The Circle of Powers : 


The very concept of rajamandala or mandala (‘Circle of kings/ 
states’) is a dynamic one. The mandala is consisted of twelve 
kings, or states so to say. The twelve kings are, (1) the vyigisu 
' Ge. the aspiring king, the one who is desirous of conquest), (ii) 
the art, the enemy (the immediate neighbour, i.e., whose territory 
9. Sigu. V. 21. | 
10. As. V. 4. 
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is contiguous to that of the vijigisu),"" (iti) the mitra, the ally of 
the vi6jigisu, i.e. the one whose territory lies immediately beyond 
that of the enemy,” (iv) the ari-mitra, enemy’s ally, i.e. the one 
whose territory lies beyond that of the mitra (ally of the vijigisu), 
(v) the mitranutra, the vijigisu’s ally’s ally, (vi) the arimitramitra, 
enemy’s ally’s ally, (vii) the parsnigraha, the rear enemy, (viii) 
the akranda, vijigisu’s ally in the rear, whose territory lies beyond 
that of the parsnigraha, (ix) the pasnigrahasara, the ally of the rear 
enemy and (x) the akrandasara, the ally of the rear ally of the 
vijigisu. Besides, there are (xi) the madhyama, the middle king, 
whose territory adjoins those of both the vijigisu and the ari, and 
stronger to both of them, who is capable of influencing both, either 
way, and (xii) the udasina, the indifferent or neutral king, i.e. 
whose territory lies outside beyond all of those of the vijigisu, the 
ari and the madhyama.” The madhyama is a stronger power 
intermediate between the vijigisu or the ari, on the one hand, and 


the udasina on the other. 


11. The theory that the immediate neighnouring state in front should be 
assumed as inimical shows that the enmity between India and Pakistan, 
between France and Germany, between Poland and Russia, between 
China and Japan was largely due to their contiguity, which often 
causedconflict of interests. Vide, Altekar, A. S., State and Administration 
in Ancient India. p. 294. 

12. The temporary alliance between Germany and Russia in 1939 and 
between England and Poland 1937, shows the general truth of this 
assumption. bid. 

13. Ag. VI. 2, 13-22. 
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The vijigisu is advised to be watchful about the motives and 
the movements of the constituents of the mandala (the circle of 
kings), so that the peace and the security of the dominion of the 
vijigisu is not disturbed, and, if possible, his designs of expansion 
can be achieved by a series of cleverly made treaties or alliances.’ 
Magha suggests that, the vijigisu alone can rise or dominate the 
mandala with his own utsahagakti. cf. 

udetumatyajanniham rajasu dvadasasvap! / 

jigisureko dinakrdadityesviva kalpate //-II. 81. 
—‘Like the sun among the twelve Adityas is called dinakrt because 
of its utsahasakti, likewise the vijigisu can rise amongst the twelve 
kings.” It is also suggested that the buddhi and the utsaha are the 
impetus to the utsahasakti of the vijigisu."® 

There is, however; another version of the mandala concept. 
According to this version, there are four principal powers (kings/ 
states), viz. vifigisu, ari, madhyama and udasina, each of which, 
again, has a mitra, (ally) and mitramitra (ally’s ally), thus making 


a circle of twelve kings (states). According to this view, each of 


14 ‘It may be noted here that in the contemporary world politics, i.e., 
during the World War II, each of the two blocks was seeking to 
strengthen its position by tagging as many as states as possible within 
its own sphere of influence. 

15. Sigu. I. 81. 

16. prajfiotsahavatah svamiyatetadhatumatmani / 
tau hi millamudesyantya jigisoratmasampadah // -ibid. 76. 
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the four kings with his two allies constitutes subsidiary mandala 
or circle, of which there are four in all.” 

From the above illustration, it appears that the two immediate 
neighbouring states tend to be hostile to each other (natural enemy), 
and the states with a common enemy tend to be allies (natural 
allies). Mention may be made eee that Magha spoke of three 
kinds of ari,— viz., sahaja, prakrta and krtima. cf 

sakha gariyan Satrusca krttimastau li karyatah / 
syatamamitrau mitre ca sahajaprakrtavapt // " 

The circle of kings centres round the vijigisu (the aspiring 
conqueror) seeking expansion of his dominion. When the vijigisu 
marches in one direction, the enemy in the rear becomes parsnigraha 
(the hill catcher) and the ally in the rear is the arkanda (who cries 
out when goes to help vijigisu). In the same way, the two asaras 
(i.e. the parsnigrahasara and the dkrandasara) are arimitra and 
muitramitra in the rear, respectively. It may be noted that, these 
terms are not fixed but elastic, since the same king may become a 
parsnigraha or an ari or even a vijigisu in changed circumstances. 
It is thus seen that the mandala (rajamanda/a) is a conglomeration 
of states loosely divided into two more or less hostile camps, with 


the leader of one group trying to establish its hegemony over the 


17. Ags VI. 2. 24-27. 
18. Sigu. Il. 36. 
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entire conglomeration.” 

Magha suggests that the. vijigisu should mostly depend upon 
his prajfia-utsaha-sakti, and thereby his hegemony is easily accepted 
in the rajamandala (the conglomeration of states). cf. 

analpatvatpradhanatvadvamsasyevetare svarah / 

inicomppatn yah prayanti parivaratam // a 

Kamandaka also opines that a king who is industrious and 
possesses utsahasakti along with the six prakrtis’ is regarded as 
the vijigisu. He adds further that the vijigisu should possess all 
the moral qualities, like being respectful towards seniors, eloquence, 
intelligence, valour and so forth.” He compares a valorous king 
with a lion capable of winning over other animals.” Kamandaka 
furnishes the same idea about the rajamandala concept as presented 
by Kautilya.” and opines that ‘this is the view of Usanas 
(Sukracarya).cf. 

usand mandalamidam praha dvadasarajakam // -(VIII, 22) 
19. As. IL. 90. 


20. Sigu. I. 90. 


21. sampannastu prakrtibhirmahotsahah krtasrama: / 
Jetumesanaslasca vijigisuriti smrtah // 
-Nitisara. VII. 6. 


22. sid. 7-11. 


23. ibid. 12. 
24, ibid. 16ff. 
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Sadgunya : The six instrument of policy : 

To dwell powerfully among the rajamandala, the aspiring 
king (vijigisu) is advised even to take resort to intrigue, treachery 
and secret assasination in preference to war, which should only be 
looked upon as the last resort. 

In this connection. reference may be made to the doctrines of 
sadgunya (1.e. the six instruments of policy) and the (four) upaya 

(ie. the four expedients), for obtaining victory. 

The six instruments of policy are : sandhi (peace-treaty), 
vigraha (war), dsana (waiting for the enemy to strike first), yana 
(attack/ marching on an expedition), sazsraya (seeking shelter in 
the face of defeat of another powerful king or in a fort) and 
dvaidhibhava (double policy, i.e. making peace with one enemy 
and going to war with another at the same time).” One of the 
earlier teachers, Vatavyadhi, holds the view that there are only 
two policies, peace and war, and that the other policies are only 
aspects of these fio Kaihiva himself, however, favours the six- 
fold classification, as there are different situations which call for 
different policies.” 


‘The adoption of one or the other of the ‘six instruments of 


25. As. VIL. I. 6-12. 
26. sbid. I. 3-5. 
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policy is to be guided solely for the purpose of increase of one’s 
power at the cost of others, which is intended preliminary to the 
realisation of the ambition of conquering the world. The appropriate 
use of the six policies enables the vijigisu to play with the other 
kings just as he pleases; the other kings become tied to him by the 
chains of his intellectual power.” 

Magha seems to be well versed in these instruments of policy 
along with the trisakti, the trisiddhi and three udaya when he 
remarks : 

sadgunah Saktayastisrah siddhayascodayastrayah //- 1. 26. 

and also, 

sadgunyamupayuijita Saktyapeksi rasayanam / 

bhavantyasyaivamarigani sthasniini balavanti ca //- Il. 93. 

Magha holds that non-application of the gunas appropriately 
amounts to the destruction of the administration. Persons 
responsible for the non-application of the gunas appropriately, 
and thus, failing the king in his administration, are really not friends, 
but are enemies and, thereby, secretly serving the cause of the 
enemy, by passing information destroys the system of the king 
under whom he holds services. The king is advised to be careful 
against such persons. called ‘ubhayer-vetana’ — a double crosser. 


27. ibid. VII. 18. 44. 
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cf. 

gunanamayathatathyadartham viplavayanti ye | 

amatyavyatyana rajnam dusyaste satrusanyjitah // -I. 56. 

About the favourable condition for war, Magha referred to the 
differing views of experts on statecraftt; he says that some experts 
on statecraft suggested that when the prabhusakti is in excellent 
form, only then the vijigisu should march against the enemy, 
otherwise not, while in the opinion of others, when the enemy is 
in state of weakness, the vijigisu should immediately fall upon the 
enemy. cf. 

svasaktyupacaye kecit parasya vyasane’ pare | 

yanamahustadasinam tvamutthapayati dvayam //- I. 57. 

Since Sigupdla is in grief due to his friend Jarasandha’s death 
at the hands of Bhimasena,— 

hate hidimbaripuna rajni dvaimature yudhi / 

cirasya mitravyasani sudamo damaghosajah // -II. 60. 

But in another place Magha says that to attack an enemy at 
the time of his distress is held to be shameful for an honourable 
hero; while to attack an enemy of equal strength is considered an 
act of honour. cf. 

nitirapadi yadgamyah parastanmanino hriye | 


vidhurvidhuntudasyeva purnastasyotsavaya sah // -II. 61 
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The general rule is that, when one (the visigisu) is weaker 
than his enemy, sandhi is the policy to be followed; if stronger 
than him (the enemy), them vigraha. If both are equal in power, 
asana is the right policy; but if one (the vijigisu) is very strong, 
yana should be resorted to. When one (the vijigisu) is very weak 
samSraya is necessary, while dvaidhibhava is the policy 
recommended when, with help from another source, one (the 
vijigisu) can fight one’s enemy. (-As., VII. 1. 13-18). The purpose 
of all policies is to grow stronger in the long run than the enemy, 
though sometimes one may have to tolerate temporarily the greater 


strength of the enemy. (-As., VII.1.20ff) 
Upiiya : Expedients : 


Alongside of the sadgunya, there is mention of the up4ya, i.e. 
the four expedients, viz., sama, (alliance = sandhi), dana 
(gift=conciliation), bheda (sowing seeds of dissension in the enemy 
camp) and danda (taking resort to arms). These are the four means 
of overcoming the opposition. The Indian thinkers on statecraft 
hold that sama, i.e. pacific alliance established through negotiations 
is the best, while danda, ie: scoring settlement by taking resort to 
arms, should be the last when the first three expedients fail. Kautilya 
held that the first two, i.e. sama and dana should be applied to 


subjugate weak kings, while the latter two should be resorted to 
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overcoming the strong opposition. cf. 

samadanabhyam durbalanupanamayet, bhedadandabhyam 

balavatah//(-As.VII. 16. 3) 

Manu opines that a wise king (well-versed in the rules of 
politics) must arrange matters by all the (four) expedients so that 
neither friends, nor neutrals, nor foes could be superior to himself. 
cf. 

sarvopa yaistatha kuryannitijfiah prthivipatih / i 

yathasyabhyadiuka na syurmitrodasinasatravah |/ - MS.,V1I. 177. 

It may be worth citing here the opinion of Vyasa, who holds 
that ‘no king is anybody’s friend or foe; ally or enmity depends 
upon one’s prowess.’ cf. 

na kascit kasyacinmitram na kascit kasyacid ripuh / 

samarthyayogad vijheya mitrani npavastatheu iti methatithth // is 

In one place Manu opines that a vijigisu should try to conquer 
his foes by conciliation by well-applied gifts and by creating 
dissension, used either separately or conjointly, and never by 


fighting (if it can be avoided).” Because, experience teaches that 


28. Comm. on Manu. VII. 177; also see,. 
sakha gariyan Satrusca krtrimastau hi karyatah / 
syatamamitrau mitre ca sahajaprakrtavapi // 
-Sisu. IL. 36. 
29. cf sdmna danena bhedena samastairathava prthak / 
vijetum prayatetarinna yuddhena kadacana // 
-Manu. VII. 198. 
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victory or defeat in the battle is uncertain. Therefore, one should 
avoid an engagement to danda.” However, danda is recommended 
in case of failure of the earlier three upayas (expedients). cf. 

trayanamapyupayanam purvoktanamasambhave / 

tatha yudhyeta sarmpanno vijayeta ripiin yatha //-MS.,V11. 200. 

In the opinion of Magha, the application of sama in case of 
angry, wicked enemy would amount to giving indulgence to the 
enemy’s cunningness. Such an enemy could be subdued only by 
resorting to danda (arms) by the nyaya ‘svedyam svedarham 
(svedastu svedane dharma). cf. 

caturthopayasadhye tu ripu santvamapakriya / 

svedyamamajvaram prajiiah ko’ mbhasa parisificati // 

samavadah sakopasya tasya pratyuta dipakah / 

prataptasyeva sahasa sarpisastoyabindavah //*" 

In this connection, the opinion of Kamandaka may be cited. 
He opines that poison can be neutralised by poison alone, a diamond 
can be cut by a diamond and a king elephant can be cowed down 
by an elephant alone.” 

To dwell strongly amongst the rajamandala a vijigisu should 


apply gunas and upayas appropriately. Magha opines that when a 
30. ibid. 199. 
31. Sisu. II. 54-55. 
32. visarh visepa vyathate vajrar‘vajrena bhidlyate / 
ajendro drstasarena gajendrenaiva badhyate // -Nitisara. VIII. 67. 
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minister, who is one of the seveii prakrtis of the rastra, does not 
help the king in using gunas appropriately, should be regarded as 
an enemy, i.e. he is an enemy in the garb of a friend. cf. 
gunanamayathatathyadartham viplavayanti ye | 
amatyavyanjana rajnam disyaste satrusanymtah // -I. 56. 

It may be noted here that the doctrines of sadgunya and upaya 
appear to have different connotations. The gunas are more 
concerned with the foreign policy, while the upayas have wider 
application, such as being useful for securing the submission of 
any one, be he a reculcitrant son or other relatives, rebellious 
subject(s) or chief, or a neighbouring prince or a state, whether 
weak or strong, or a foreign chieftain. cf. 

putrabhratrbandhusu samadanabhyam siddhiranuripa, 

paurajanapadadandamukhyesu danabhedabhyam samant- 

atavikesu bhedadandabhyam |” 

It is possible that the introduction of the upayas in political 
theory, particularly in matters of foreign policy, is secondary. 

Kautilya opines that a particular upaya alone may be most 
appropriate in a given situation : sama would be best in case of 
ministers / officers of the enemy whom the latter suspects of 


treason; dana would be most useful in winning over the treasonable 


33. As. IX. 7. 68. 
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ministers / persons of enemy; bheda would break up confederacies 
most effectively and the danda would be most effective in case of 
a strong enemy.” 

Magha is of the opinion that one should enter into treaty with 
an enemy who is supposed to be helpful, but not with an ally who 
is harmful. 

upakartrarind sandhirmna naitrenapakarina / 
upakarapakarau hi laksyam laksanametayoh // -I]. 37. 

In support of this view, Kamandakas opinion may also be 

cited. cf. | 
amitranyap! kurvita mitranyupacayavahan | 


ahite vartamanani mitranyapi parityajet |/ *° 


\ 


34. As IX. 7. 72. 
35. Nitisara. VII. 73. 


CHAPTER- VII 


Espionage and Counter Espionage 


The authorities on statecraft laid elaborate rules regarding 
wagging of war against opponents for self-preservation or conquest, 
whichever the case may be. However, they point out to the 
ambitious kings (visigisu) that the appeal to the arms should be 
avoided as far as possible. To avoid sudden outbreak of hostilities, 
the vijigisu, during the time of peace, should adopt diplomacy. 
For this purpose he should send messengers. A messanger or ‘dilta’ 
would visit the foreign court(s) for a particular mission. The 
instructions given to the dita in the Arthasastra indicate that the 
dita was to reside in the foreign court(s) only till he felt that there 
was still a possibility of his mission being successful; otherwise 
he was to return before long. On the other hand, spies (cara) play 
an important role in both civil and military affairs. In the Vedic 
literature, the dita figures prominently. It appears from various 


literary evidence that the diita (ambassador)’ is called a prahita 


1. As. 1. 16, 29-32. 
2. ibid. 1.16.1, 
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(envoy)” spasah (spies), caranah (spies), vacoharah® etc. There 
ae varied duties prescribed for the spies to perform. They are to 
watch the conduct of government officials of all ranks; they are to 
keep contact with the general public and are to inform the king 
about the trend of public feelings in his kingdom. Looked at from 
the point of view of diplomacy, the institution of spies have to 
collect accurate information regarding the state of affairs in 
neighbouring kingdoms, and, in this way, espionage system has 
— given more importance than that the ambassadorial system. 

It is to be noted that in ancient as well as in modern times an 
ambassador is regarded as a licensed and open spy; during his 
stay at the foreign court, he was to cultivate friendly relations 
with the officials with a view to extract clues to the internal policy 
of the government concerned. Apart from observing the 
maintenance of the terms of earlier treaties observed by the king 
to whose court he was accredited, the ambassador is to collect 


. firsthand information from his own spies about the condition of 
3. Taittiriya Samhita. TV. 5. 7. 
4.  Rgveda. I. 24, 13; VIII. 87, 3; VI. 67, 5. 


5.  kaccijjanapado vidvandaksinah pratibhanavan / 

' yathoktavadi ditaste krto bharata panditah // 
kaccidastadasanyesu svapakse daa pafica ca / 
tribhistribhiravijiatairvetsi tirthani carakaih // 

-Ramayana. Ayodhya-kanda. 100. 35. 36. 
6.  Sigu. XVI. 38. 
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_ the defence and the armed forces of that country. The person of 
the ambassador cannot be profaned in ancient as in modern times. 
He is to send his reports home in a cipher code (giidhalekha).’ 

However, it is not known whether there were permanent 
resident ambassies in vogue in ancient times. It is found that 
"Megasthenes resided at the court of Chandragupta Maurya and 
Deimachos at that of Bindusdra. It might be so that the Mauryas 
have sent their own abmassadors stay at the Seleukidan court, 
especially because the Buddhist missionaries had been dispatched 
there to preach dhamma of the Buddha. The embassies were found 
to be received at the court of Samudragupta from the king of 
Ceylon and at the court of the Chalukya ruler Pulakesin I from 
the king of Persia. Of course, they were for specific purposes 
only. The Indian embassies that went to China or Rome were also 
something like the modern missions of good will, making some 
presents to the kings concerned, as also for requesting some 
commercial concessions. 

According to Kautilya, ambassadors may be classed into three 
categories, viz., (1) nisrstarthah, ambassador with full powers of 


negotiations, (2) parimitarthah, who could not deviate from his 


oo). dasmtag gitapathyavadyabhandagiidhalekhyasafijabhirva catam 
nithareyuh / -Ag. 1. 12. 13. 
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instruction and (3) sasanaharah, who is entitled to deliver the 
message and take back the reply; he could not negotiate at all. In 
the Ramayana also three classes of envoys are mentioned. One 
who performs an undesirable and insurmountable task, out of 
devotion and love, is regarded as purusottama, the best among 
men; one who does not perform the entrusted duty as per instruction 
to enlist the love and affection of the king, but does it in his own 
way is regarded as madhyamanara, the intermediate or second 
grade in status; and ene who though ordained, does not carry it 
out in the proper manner; is regarded as purusadhama, the lowest 
among men.’ In the Mahabharata, Bhisma mentions seven essential 
qualities for an ambassador. These are : that the person to designate 
as ambassador should come of a noble line; he should belong to a 
high family, be skilful, eloquent of speech, true in delivering the 


mission, and of excellent memory.'’® A king must never sentence 


8.  améatyasampadopeto nisrstarthah / 
padagunahinah parimitarthah / 
ardhagunahinah Sasanaharah // —-A8. 1. 16.2 - 4. 
9. yohi bhrtyo niyuktah sanbhartra karmani duskare / 
kuryatadanuragena tamahuh purusottamam // 
yo niyoktah param karyam na kuryanngpateh priyam / 
bhrtyo yuktah samarthasca tamahurmadhyamam naram // 
niyukto nrpateh karyam na kuryadyah samahitah / 
bhrtyohyuktah samarthasca tamahuh- purusadhamam // 
-Ramayana, Yuddhakanda, 1. 7 - 9. 
10. kulinah silasampanno vagmi daksah priyamnvadah / 
yathoktavadi smytiman ditah syat saprabhorgunaih // 
-Mbh. Santiparvan, 85. 28. 
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or subject an ambassador to capital punishment. If he do so, will 
go to hell along with all his ministers." 

The duties of an ambassador, as noticed in the Arthasastra of 
rem are many and varied. The very duties of an ambassador 
as laid down by Kautilya show that he is a faithful follower of the 
Dharmasastras. According to him the envoy should endeavour to 
secure the friendship of the adversary’s officers, study his military 
strength, forts, arsenals, army, and all his weak as well as favourable 
points. He should ascertain the size and area of forts and of the 
state as well as the strong-holds of precious things, and assailable 
and unassailable points. The envoy should, through the agency of 
ascetic and merchant spies, or through his disciples, or through 
spies under the guise of physicians and heretics, or through the 
receipents of salaries from two states (ubhayavetana),” ascertain 
the nature of the intrigue prevalent among parties favourably 
disposed towards his own master, as well as the conspiracy of 
hostile factions; and understand the loyalty or disloyalty of the 
people to the enemy, besides any assailable points. Only with 
previous permission should an ambassador enter the capital city 


of his adversary. He must deliver the message exactly as entrusted 
11. na tu hanyannygpo jatu ditam kasyaficidapadi / 

ditasy hanta nirayamaviset Sacivaih saha // — -ibid. 85. 26. 
12. Ags. I. 12.24. 
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to him even at the risk of his life, carefully observing at the same 
time how and in what spirit the adversary king received it.” 

In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, it has been stated 
thus : “‘seekest thou to know everything about the eighteen tirthas 
of the adversary, and fifteen of thine own, by means of three spies 
unknown to each other. O Salyer of all foes, watchest thou all the 
enemies with care and attention, and unknown to them.” cf." 

Magha, in his mahakavya, devotes a full chapter dealing with 
diplomacy.In canto XVI, Magha states that Sigupala sent a 
messanger to Krsna who made a speech in distinctly ambiguous 
words of praise and dispraise. The diita is intelligent enough to 
express the desire of his master for wagging war against Krsna.” 
cf. damaghosasutena kaScana pratisistah pratibhanavanathah / 

upagamya harim sadasyadah sputabhinnarthamudaharadvacah // 

The dita expresses his master’s praise for Krsna in fourteen 

verses, finally saying that he (Sisupala) has overcome his anger 


and desires to meet Krsna first.'° All these verses, however, indicate 
13. ibid. 10-11. 
14. kaccidastadaganyesu svapakse dasa pafica ca / 
tribhistribhiravijniatairvetsi tirthani carakaih // . 
-Mbh. Sabhaparvan, V. 36. 
kaccid dvisaémaviditah pratipannasa sarvada / 
nityayukto ripiin sarvan viksase ripusiidana // - ibid, 39. 


15. Sisu. XVI. 1. 
16. Vide Sifu. XVI. 1-15. 
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the strong urge of Sisupala for a fight with Krsna, which is well 
replied by Satyaki, the charioteer of Krsna and Siem eean expert 
in diplomacy. He says, — “Cleverly you spoke sweet words, but 
they contain unpleasant meanings. However, we took them 
reversely.” cf. 
madhuram bahirantarapriyam krtina’vaci vacastatha tvaya / 
sakalarthataya vibhavyate Saisie abiepniet yatha //"" 
In twentyone verses (vv 17to 37), the poet delineates the speech 
of Satyaki. Satyaki says that Sisupala has completed his hundred 
_ Sins (4gasam Satam) against Krsna, speaking ill by himself in the 
court of Yudhisthira at the time the agrapiija, and the words of his 
envoy. cf. 
yadapuri piira mahipatimna mukhena 
svayamagasam Satam / 
atha samprati paryapupurattadasau diita 
mukhena sariginah //"* 
In reply to the words of Satyaki, the diita declares in clear 
terms that he is sent for conveying his master’s desire for war. 
Thus, it appears from the above discussion that delivering 


the message entrusted to the dita, respecting treaties, getting allies, 


17. Sisu. XVI. 17. 


18.cf. zbid. 36. A king is called diitamukha, because of his conveying 
message through his envoy.’ 
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resortng to puzzle when necessary, sowing dissension among the 
enemy’s friends and associates, doing the work of spy occasionally, 
these in brief 7 are the varied functions of an ambassador. 

In the act of espionage, it appears that all methods like spying, 
lying, bribing, poisoning, woman’s wiles and the assassin’s knife 
etc. are admissible. Kautilya speaks of a number of spies in different 
disguises and professions who were entrusted with onerous 
responsibilities and obligations and on whose works rested the 
weal and woe of the conqueror’s kingdom. These description shows 
an elaborate network of the spy system who are responsible for 
‘information’ only in war. 

Like the ambassador, spies play an important part in military 
- as well as political and diplomatic affairs of a state. The numerous 
duties which the spies have to perform from the viewpoint of 
diplomacy, are to collect accurate information regarding the state 
of affairs in neighbouring kingdoms; to keep watch on the conduct 
of officials; guard against conspiracy, and especially haunt the 
assemblies of priests, public meetings, cross-roads and market 
places.” Under various disguises they are to roam about in foreign 
states and collect reliable information about them. In the Ramayana, 


Rama enquired of Bharata if he was keeping an eye on the eighteen 


19. Mbh, Santiparvan. 69, 8-12. 
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tirthas of foreign countries through spies (caranaih).” In the 
Sigupalavadha, Magha mentions about spies, called careksano. In 
the second canto of the Sisupalavadha, Krsna is advised by Uddhava 
to get the information about the eighteen tirthas of the foe by 
means of spies. He says that the spies of Krsna, having special 
training, should enter into the eighteen tirthas of the foe and find 
out their strength.” 

Since ancient times persons occupying the highest positions 
in the administration of a state have been known as firthas. In the 
Arthasastra also, there is reference to eighteen trthas in 1.12.20, 
while a list of these eighteen appears to be given in 1.12.6. 

Regarding the eighteen ¢irthas in the Kakolukiya chapter (third 
tantra) of the Pafcatantra, it has been stated that in case of enemies, 
the firthas are as follows : mantri (minister), purohita (priest), 
senapati (commandar), yuvaraja (prince), dvarapala (door-keeper), 
antarvsika (attendants of the harem), prakasaka (spokesman), 
samaharta (guard), sannidhata (carrier), pradesta, sidhanadhyaksa 
(head of the sadhana), gajadhyaksa, kosadhyaksa, kiladhyaksa, 
karadhyaksa, simaraksaka, uddhata-bhrtya (disobedient servant), 
and parisada. The enemies can be controlled if differences among 


21.  krtva krtyavidastirthesvantah pranidhayah padari / 
vidaikurvantu mahatastalam vidvisadambhasah //  -Sigu. Yl. 111. 
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these can be created. 

In case of one’s own-side, the fifteen tirthas are as follows: 
patrani, mata, kaficuki, mali, sajyaraksaka, sparsadhyaksa, jyotisi, 
rajavaidya, jalavahaka, tamuli, acaryya, atigaraksaka, sthanacintaka, 
chatradhara and vilasini. 

Magha also stated that politics has no charms without 
employment of spies. He says, ‘just like the knowledge of paspasa 
abnika, in the absence of which study on Patafijali’s Mahabhasya 
is meaningless, in the same manner, politics equipped with the 
qualities of Nitisastra seems charmless without employment of 
spies.” The spies have been described by Magha as the ‘eyes of 
the king’, who watched the movements of enemies and those of 
the king’s subjects and the aliens. 

Not only in the Sisupalavadha, but the activities of spies both 
internal and external affairs of the state are graphically depiced in 
some other dramas and kavyas composed from the Gupta period 
onwards. Of these, special reference may be made of the 
Visakhadutta’s Mudraraksasa, Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyam (1.19), 


Bhavabhtti’s Uttara-~-Ramacarita, Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika (Act 


22. anutsiitrapadanyasa sadvrttih sannibandhana / 
sabdavidyeva no bhati rajanitirapaspaga // -ibid. 112. 
23. buddhisastrah prakrtyatigo ghanasamvrtikaficukah / 
careksno ditamukhah purusah ko’api parthivah // — -ibid. 82. 
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VII.8) etc. In the second Act of the Mudraraksasa, we find 
Ahitundikah as an emissary of Raksasa. In the fourth Act, one 
may find the games played by Canakya’s spies. Similarly, in the 
fifth Act, it is seen that the spies produced an artfully worded 
letter incriminating Raksasa as conducting treasonable negotiation 
with Chandragupta. Dandi, in his Dasakumaracarita, relates how 
a spy wandered about in the guise of an ascetic, and ultimately 
returning to Rajaharhsa, the Magadha king, supplied him with all 
necessary information regarding the Malva kingdom. The 
Parivrajika, in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, shows the 
existence of female spies. The Rajatararigini of Kalhana makes 
frequent mention of tiksna spies. They were often employed for 


the secret assasination of the enemy. 


According to the Manusamhita, consultation with ministers 
on the information obtained through agents should be a part of the 
king’s daily routine. According to it , the king should keep his 
own queen under surveillance, i.e., under close observation through 
the security personnel, and for this reason he must employ some 
trusted maidens as constant companions of the queen. In the 
Arthasastra, there is a reference to the appointment of a dita or an 


envoy, when a policy decision has been taken after consultation 
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with ministers (1.16.1).Manu speaks of five classes of spies” and 
of their various disguises.” According to him the spies are to 
detect crime,” keep watch on the conduct of officials in the 
districts,” and constantly ascertain the king’s and his enemy’s 
strength.” 

Regarding employment of diita Manu says, ‘Let the king 
appoint an ambassador who is versed in all sciences, who 
understand hints, expressions of the face and gestures, who is 
honest; skilful and of noble family.’ 

ditarhcaive prakurvita sarvasastravisaradam / 

irigitakaracestajfiam Suci daksam kulodgatam //” 

In respect of qualities of ambassador he says, ‘Such an 
ambassador is commended to a king who is loyal, honest, skilful, 
possessing a good memory, who knows the proper place and time 
for action, who is handsome, fearless, and eloquent.’ 

anuraktah sucirdaksah smrtiman desakalavit / 

vapusman Vitabhirvagmi dito rajitiah prasasyate // e 

In this way Manu mentions the qualities of a good ambassador. 


24. MS. VIL1.54 
25. ibid. IX. 261. 
26. ibid. 256 

27. ibid. VIL. 122 
28. ibid, TX. 298. 
29. MS. VII. 63. 

30. ibid. 64. 
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In the first instance, an ambassador must be loving - which means 
that he must have affection for the people. In view of this he will 
not be disfavoured by a rival king. Secondly, the ambassador must 
be incapable of being won over by any kind of gift and allurement. 
Thirdly, he must be very clever. Fourthly, he must have good 
memory so that he does not forget his message. Fifthly, he must 
have the power to study time and place so that if required he may 
change the message and deliver it to the eer for whom it is 
meant. Sixthly, he must possess an impressive personality so that 
his words are accepted by a rival king. Seventhly, he must be 
fearless, so that he does not hesitate to communicate even an 
unpleasant message. Lastly, he must be a good orator, so that his 
speech can impress even those who hold different opinions. Manu 
also speaks of the part that an ambassador may play in establishing 
peace and prosperity or in creating trouble and disorder.” It is 
through the efforts of an efficient ambassador that impending wars 
may be avoided and lasting peace may be secured. When two or 
more countries are involved in war the successful mediation of an 
ambassador may avert the catastrophe. 

Commentator Kalluka speaks on the verse 66-67 of VIIth 


chapter of Manusarmhita that there are some more duties of the 


31. ibid. 65. 
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ambassador. First of all, he should try to understand the facial 

expressions, guestures and movements of the enemy king. Secondly, 

in order to win over such people in the enemy’s kingdom who are 

_ dissatisfied, and are insulted, the king should instruct his 

ambassador to study the attitude of the enemy king towards them 

from the guestures and actions of officers closely associated with 
him. 

In the Arthasastra, there are four anportant chapters (Book I. 
Chapter 11, 12 13 & 14) on the institution of secret service. Spies 
according to Kautilya, are primarily divided into two classes, viz., 
local agents (samsthah) and wandering or roaming agents 
(samcarah). To the samstha belongs the spies under the guise of a 
‘fradulent disciple’ (kapatika-chatra), recluse (udasthita), house- 
holder (grhapatika), merchant (vaidehaka) and ascetic practising 
austerities (ta@pasa),” as described below. 

Kapatika : Courageous and sharp students are trained to be intel- 
ligence officers. After training they swear to be loyal 
to the king and the Chancelor. They are well rewarded 
with honours and money, and sent out with instructions 
to report back any activity against the king. (I.11.2-3) 

32. upadhabhih éuddhamatyavargo gldhapurusanutpadayet kapatiko- 


dasthitagrahapatikavaidehakatapasavyaiijanan 
sattritiksnarasadabhiksukigca/ -Ag.1.11.1. 
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Udasthita : Honest and intellegent persons are recruited to act 
as spies according to the cover of monk (udasthita), 
who has relinquished his vocation, but pretends to 
be one after recruitment; 

House holder : an impoverished farmer; 3 

Merchant : an impoverished merchant (1. 11. 4, 9, 11); 

Ascetic : An authentic ascetic with shaven head or matted locks, 
who wants to earn money is to be established as an 
agent, near a city, along with many disciples with shaven 
heads and matted hair like him. Agents, acting under 
the cover of merchants, shall come to worship him see- 
king their prosperity with the help of his occult powers. 
His own disciples shall proclaim his accomplishments. 
When the people come to him, praying for wealth, he is 
to make predictions with the help of palmistry, and in 
this way, if he finds among the visitors someone with 
spirit, intelligence and eloquence, he predicts for him 
good fortune; he is then appoint the recommended person 
in a Government post (I. 11. 13-20). 

Under the samcdra category come spies, called secret agent, 

(sattri), assassin (tikshna), poisoner (rasada), a wandering nun 


(parivrajika), one seeking a secured livelihood (vrttikama), poor 
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(daridra), widowed (vidhava), bold (pragalbha), brahmana, shaven 

nun (munda) ete.” 

Secret agents : secret agents shall be recruited from orphans who 
have to be looked after by the state (1. 12. 1). 

Assassin : These are recruited from the bravest in the land, 
particularly those who, for the sake of money, are willing 
to fight wild elephants and tigers, in total disregard for 
their own personal safety (1. 12. 2). ° 

Poisoner : Those who are cruel, lazy and devoid of any affection 
for their relatives is to be recruited as poisoners (1.12. 3) 

Wandering nuns : a wandering nun may be a brahmin or from 
another sect. Such agents are to be recruited from poor 
but intrepid widows, who need to work for their living 
(I. 12. 4, 5). 

The king should employ these to spy in conformity with their 
loyalty and capability, on the council or, the chaplain, the 
commander-in-chief, the crown-prince, the chief palace usher, the 
chief of the palace guards, the director, the administrator, the 
director of stores, the magistrate, the commandant, the city-judge, 
the director of factories, the council of ministers, the 


33. parivrajika vrttikama daridra vidhava pragalbha brahmanyantahpure 
krtasatkara mahamdatrakulanyabhigacchet // etaya munda vrsalyo 
vyakhyatah // iti samcarah // -As. 1. 12. 4-5. 
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superintendents, the chief of the army staff, the commandant of 
the fort, the commandant of the frontier-fort and the chieftain, in 
his own territory. Spies were to put on an unlimited variety of 
disguises. Moreover, as far as ‘practicable, they were not to be 
known to each other. The king must, on no account, rely upon the 
report of a single spy. Any information corroborated by three 
different spies shall be taken to be true. Kautilya stated in Book 1. 
12. 15 that ‘trayanamekavakye sampratyayah.” The spies must 
sent information by making use of signs, or writing (samnalipi) 
to the officers. Intelligence was also conveyed through cipher 

writing (gudha-lekhya). Spies had to collect exact news, or 
information regarding the state of affairs in neighbouring kingdoms, 
discovered and puzzled the tricks of the other side and neutralise 
its success. 

In the Sisupalavadha also, mention of ubhayavetana and 
kitalikhita is found (in canto If. 11.2) wherein Uddhava advises 
Krsna to appoint spies who are to be sent to enemy’s kingdom for 
secure employment; they are also to be paid from the Home 
Department itself, thereby, giving them incentive to furnish 
secretely first hand information relaing to the other side of the 
border. These ubhayavetana officials, i.e., the recipients of salaries 


from two states at a time are to create division among the kinsmen, 
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ministers, sevants of the adversary king by showing false or trickish 
writing secretly.” In its twentieth canto also, Magha mentions 
about the ubhayabetana spies and compared the weapons of Lord 
Krsna, which differentiated the weapons of enemy just as the 
ubhayabetana spies, who create divisions between the enemy king 
and ministers etc.” 

It is found that during the Maurya period, a complete system 
of espionage was established in the ancient India. A class of men 
was engaged to supervise all that was going on and they were to 
report privately to the king. Some were entrusted with the inspection 
of the city and other with that of the camp. At the outset the 
institution of spies were engaged to look after the home officials, 
including those of the royal household as well as to report on the 
movement and activities doings in the enemy kingdoms. Later on 
the spies were sent to foreign countries to gather information about 
the movements of the enemy king and his army and so on. 

Ancient writers are of opinion that the king must not merely 
employ spies to findout the secrets of the enemy, but simulteneously 
safeguard his own secrets against foreign spies. Kautilya states in 
34. agyatadosairdosagiairuddasyobha ryavetanaih / : 

bhedyah Satrorabhivyakta Sasanaih samavayikah // — -Sigu. 11. 113. 
35. tamakunthamukhah suparnaketorisavah ksiptamisuvrjam parena / 


vibhidamanayanta krtyapaksa nrpaterneturivayatharthavarnah // 
-Sisu. XX. 23. 
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the Arthasastra that secret agent, prostitutes, artisans and actors as 
well as elders of the army should ascertain, with diligence, the 
loyalty or disloyalty of soldiers. 

“ sattrinascayudhiyanam vesyah karukusilavah / 

dandavrddhasca janiyuh saucésaucamatandritah // i 

According to Kautilya, the king should employ the roving 
spies with a credible disguise as regards country, dress, profession, 
language and birth, to spy, in conformity with their loyalty and 
capability, on the councillor, the chaplain, the commander-in-chief, 
the crown prince, the chief palace usher, the chief of the palace 
guards, the director, the administrator, the director of stores, the 
migistrate, the commandant, the city-judge, the director of factories, 
the council of ministers, the superintendents, the chief of the army 
staff, the commandant of the fort, the commandant of the frontier- 
fort and the forest chieftain, in his own territory. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra mentioned about counter espionage 
also. In order to uncover enemy agents, operating in his own 
territory, the king employs his own roving and non-roving, i.e., 
wandering and non-wandering spies, who adopts disguises or covers 
similar to those of enemy agents and act with great security. The 


king should also post at the frontiers high officials of unquestioned 
36. As. V. 3. 47. 
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loyalty but acting as if they had a reason for acting disloyally in 
order to attrach approaches from every agent. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that to find out the secrets of 
not only of the enemy but also of his allies, the king must employ 
spies, and simultaneously by employing such spies, safeguards 
his own secrets against foreign spies. Both Kautilya as well as 
Magha appear to be aware of the importance of the role of spies in 
civil and military affairs of the country, and thus advocate the 
need of building a network of spies for his own good as well as 
his people. It appears from their writtings that spies are to practise 
all kinds of fraud, artifice, incendiarism and robbery. They are to 
demoralise enemy’s troops by circulating false news etc. Moreover, 
it is the responsibilities of the spies to keep the strong neighbours 
so preoccupied with domestic troubles as to make it impossible 
for that ruler to launch upon any aggressive designs.(As. Bk. XII). 

It may be stated that the office of the difa is not an independent 
office; it is a special duty entrusted to someone who is already 
occupying some other office, the assigment of his duty being 


temporary. 


CHAPTER- VII 


[The Combat : Army on the March, Battle Formation (vyitha) 
and Other Strategems, the Codes to be followed, 


Musical Instruments used in War]. 


A. Army on the March : 

Ancient Indian authorities on statecraft appear to have attached 
great importance to the placement of the army to the position in 
the theatre of war, as well as to the military strategy, time for 
marching, order of march etc. It was universally recognised that 
the four different divisions of the army, i.e., the infantry, the cavalry, 
the chariots and the elephantry required different grounds for the 
proper discharge of their functions during the time of war. Kautilya 
appears to have given much stress on these aspects. He holds that 
the primary consideration which should weigh with a general in 
selecting a position must be the character and composition of his 
forces. In stig Arthasastra, he states : “Favourable positions for 
the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephantry are 
desirable both for the war and the camp. For men who are trained 
to fight in desert tracts, forests, valleys or plains, and for those 


who are trained to fight from ditches or heights during the day or 
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night, and for elephants which are bred in countries with rivers, 
mountains, marshy lands, or lakes as well as for horses, such 
' battle-fields as they should find suitable are to be selected.” 

As regards the preferring of the time for the operation of war, 
autumn and spring are said to be well-suited, and all the authorities 
on statecraft seem to agree on this point. This period is the time of 
harvest and of plentiful water supply. Moreover, these seasons are 
neither very hot nor very cold. One may find support to this view 
in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata.” However, military operation 
do not seem to have been restricted to these seasons alone. Manu 
also holds such a view in this respect.” 

According to Kautilya, the time for a military expedition should 
depend primarily on the nature of one’s own forces. “That in 
which the season is suitable for the operations of one’s own army, 
unsuitable for those of the enemy, is the best time, the opposite 
kind is the worst, alike to both is middling,” observed Kautilya. 
However, under special circumstances and for the achievement 
of special objectives, expedition might be undertaken during other 
seasons of the year also. 

1. Ag. X. 4, 1-2. 
Mbh. XU. 100.11. 
3.  margasirse Subhe masi yayad yatram mahipatih / 


phalgunam vatha caitram va masau prati yathabalam // -MS. VIL. 182. 
4. As. IX. 1. 25. 
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Regarding the march of the army from one’s own capital to 
that of the enemy’s, certain conditions are laid down by the ancient 
authorities. Certain forms of orders are to be followed by the 
troops while on march, Details of such orders may be noticed in 
the authorities like the Arthasastra, the Nitisara (of Kamandaka), 
the Manusamhita, etc. Kautilya suggests that the instructor 
(prasasta) with his retinue, carpenters and free labourers should 
carefully march in front of the road, and should take protective 
measures and dig wells of water for those coming behind.” 

This order of march is approved in the Kamandakiya also, but 
with a slight variation. “The Nayaka”’, states Kamandaka, “should 
proceed in front accompanied by picked men of the host. The king 
should be stationed in the centre along with the harem, the treasure 
chests as well as the weaker troops and so on and so forth.”° 

The marching army should proceed forming a perfect battle 
order so that it can prevent any kind of danger. Kautilya, 
Kamandaka, Manu and also the Agnipurana give detailed 
descriptions about arrays to be formed while on march. Manu 
opines that a vijigisu (king) should proceed against enemy’s capital 
in the manner prescribed for warfare having cleared the three kinds 


5. ibid. X. 1.17. 
6.  Nitisdra, XVIIL 45. 
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of roads and having made his six-fold army efficient. cf. 
samsodhya trividham margam sadvidhatica balam svakam / 
samparayikakalpena yayadaripuram Sanath if’ 

He also suggests that the king should march along with his 
retinue, on the road arraying his troops like a staff (danda-vyitha,i.e., 
in a long line) or like a waggon (Sakata-vyitha, i.e., a cart-shaped), 
or like a boar (varaha-vyitha, i.e., in the body-shape a boar), or 
like a makara (i.e. in form of a crocodile, like two triangles with 
the epices joined from two ends), or like a needle (i.e., siicya- 
vyitha, filed in a single column with the point narrowed gradually 
as in a needle), or like the shape of the Garuda(-bird) (i.e. in a 
rhomboid, with the wings extended outward). cf. 

dandavyithena tanmargam yayattu Sakatena va / 

varahamakarabhyam va siicya va garudena va if 

Kautilya suggests that “when there is a threat of attack in 
front’ he should march in the crocodile array, in the rear, in the 
cart array, on the two flanks, in the thunderbolt array, on all sides 
‘in the excellent-on-all-sides array in a region where march in a 
single file alone is possible, in the needle array” cf. 

purastadabhyaghate makarena yayat, pascacchakatena, 


7. MS. VII. 185. 
8.  ibid., 187. 
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parsvayorvajrena, samantatah sarvatobhadrena, ekayane siicya / 
In the Kamandakiya also come across similar views.” 
B. Encampment : 

Similarly, so far as the encampment of the army is concerned, 
the ancient authorities attached great importance to the selection 
of a suitable site. The Arthasastra recommends that the site for 
encampment should be selected and measured by experts in 
vastuvidya, the nayaka (commander), the vardhaki (the chief 
artificer) and the astrologer. cf. 

vastukaprasaste vastuni nayakavardhakimauhiartikah 
skandhavaram.... |" 

Some principles laid down in the Arthasastra are : person(s) 
well conversant with the art of architecture should at first select 
the site; then the commandant, carpenters and astrologers should 
establish the camp. The camp should normally be circular, 
rectangular or square, or in conformity with the nature of the 


ground. Each camp should have four gates and six roads, and nine 


9. As. X. 2.9. 
10. Nitisara. XVIII. 48-49; XIX. 48-49. 
ll. As. X. 1.1. 


The skandhavara means the Sivirai.e., camp. Other terms for sivira are 
kataka, upakarika (in the Barrackpur Copperplate Inscription of 
Vijayasena, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, 57 ff), upakarya (Raghuvamsa. 
XVI, 55). Again, the epithet skandhavara stands for the capital city in 
Kamartpa Inscriptions. 
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divisions endowed with a moat. A rampart should be constructed 
at the perimetre if the camp should stay at the same site for a long 
period.” Kautilya also states that the king’s place should be located 
to the north of the centre of the camp, and it should be south 
facing; one hundred dhanus-in length and half that in width, with 
the royal harem in the western half of that; the palace guards 
should be stationed on the borders; in front, the audience-hall 
should be erected; to the right of the king’s quarter, the treasury 
and offices for issuing titers and carrying out works should be 
erected; the place for elephants, horses and chariots intended for 
the kings’s use should be to the left of the king’s quarter; the royal 
core of the camp should be encircled by four tiers of soldiers; the 
traders and prostitutes should be accommodated on the sides of 
the main road; on the perimeter would remain the trumpeters, 
some signallers and the fire throwing guards; drinking, gambling, 
quarrelling etc. should be strictly prohibited in the camp area; to 
ensure security, patrolling should be done during day as well as 
night, and on the possible approach routes of the enemy, open 
wells, wells camouflaged with grassy covers, and similar traps 
should be dug. 


However, most recorded instances show that the neighbourhood 


12. ibid. X. 1.1. 
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of a river was generally preferred. The Pandu camp in the 
Mahabharata war was found to be laid close to the river Hiranvati.”” 
In the Harsacarita also, it is stated that the imperial camp, where 
Bana met the emperor, was pitched near Manitara along the 
Ajiravati river.'* This preference for river-banks might have been 
due to two causes, — first, the desire to secure an adequate supply 

_ of fresh water for the army, and second, the need of filling the 
moat round the camp from the stream. 

In the Arthasastra, Kautilya has not specifically shown any 
preference for the river-bank for laying the camps. In the 
Sisupalavadha, also, Maghapandita has not referred to such camps 
on the banks of river. On the other hand, following Kautilya, the 
great poet makes observations regarding the shape of the camps. 
Referring to a camp, Magha says that, “the residences of chiefs 
were circular like the moon, (candrakrtani), made of white cloth, 


and kept in their position by means of ropes.” ” 


But occasionally, 
a camp was also made up of wooden huts. In fact, the camps 
appear to have retained the character of a miniature town. Magha’s 
account of a typical eight century camp confirms it. ° 

13. Mbh. Udyogaparvan. 60. 2. 

14. Harsacarita tr. by Cowel and Thomas, p. 56. 


15. Sisu. V. 52. 
16. ibid. V. 21. 
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The order of march from the camp to the battle ground, 
according to Kautilya, should be : the commander in front, the 
king and women fold in the middle, horses and bodyguards on the 
flanks, elephants and reinforcements at the end and finally the 
Chief of Defence. The same should be the order of encampment.” 
Moreover, he selected a site which was flat, cool, grassy and had 
plenty of fuel, i.e., wood; and the place was beautiful, too. 

On the eve of the Kuruksetra war, the Pandavas started for 
Kuruksetra from Matsya, which was located at the south-western 
side of Kuruksetra. Reaching the battle area the soldiers were 
halted for rest. While selecting the site for rest, Yudhisthira carefully 
avoided burning ghats, temples, places of yajfia, hermitages and 
pilgrimages.” 

Similarly, the Kauravas arrived from the south-eastern side, 
and they also selected a wide area and took pains to ensure that 
the entire area remained normally impenetrable to the enemy. 

In the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata (XII.100), Bhisma 
advised Yudhisthira that the region near a forest to be the best site 
for camping where the foot-soldiers should be kept concealed. 


Before laying any camp, the area should be surveyed thoroughly. 


17. As. X. 2. 4. 
18. Mbh. Udyogaparvan. 152. 1-3. 
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He also said that the soldiers should be taken to the camping 
ground through the path well known to the king. 
C. Battle Formations (vyitha) : 

The ancient authorities on statecraft give detailed instructions 
which are to be followed by the vijigisu in the battlefield also. It 
is advised that the armies should form battle-arrays. 

The term for batttle array or order in Sanskrit is ‘vyitha’. 
Accordingly, the soldiers are to be organised in several battle 
formations or vyitha, according to the plans and orders of the 
Senapatis concerned. These vyiiha are to be formed with the purpose 
to coordinate action of all arms, units and sub-units in the battle 
field, flung over a wide area, and to actuate them for a common 
cause. In fact, the ranging of an army in battle-array was one of 
the essential euakfadons of the Commander-in-Chief. In the 
Mahabharata itself, the story of Abhimanyu fighting alone with 
the saptarathis within a cakra-vyitha very much well known. The 
Manusamhita provides description of a number different types of 
vyitha.”” 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra gives an exhaustive description 
about how to arrange the forces (for a set-piece battle) starting 


with positioning of reinforcements made up of the best forces at 


19. MS. VII. 187-188, 191. 
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about a kilometre behind the battle ground.” Following Kautilya, 
Maghapandita in his Sigupalavadha mentioned about various vyiiha 
formed diane the war between Krsna and Sigupala depending on 
the prevailing circumstances.” 

It may be noted here that the Manusamhita was composed, 
most probably, earlier than the Mahabharata, while Kautilya 
composed his Arthasastra later than Mahabharata (around c. 300 
B.C) . It may, therefore, be construed that the Manusamihita being 
written earlier might have influenced the kings and Senapatis 
assembled at Kuruksetra; but Kautilya, on the other hand, might 
have carried on the development of the war-science to more 
precision and elaboration. We find that the number of vyitha 
described in the Manusamhita is much less than that of Kautilya, 
and the Mahabharata. Kautilya’s description of the vyiiha is more 
elaborate and well-developed in comparision to those of the other 
two. Kamandaka also describes various kinds of vyitha in his 
Nitisara, Chapter XIX.” 

So far as the battle formation is concerned, the Sisupalavadha, 
contains mere mention of it in a literary way, and hence details 
are lacking. It appears to be quite natural that Sisupalavadha is a 


21. Sisu. XIX. 41, 46, 72, 120. 
22. Nitisara. XIX. 42. 46, 50-51. 
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court epic and not a military mannual. However, as Magha has 
accepted the Mahabharata as the source of his kavya, he has the 
tendency to highlight in his poem the war policies and war tactics 
depicted in the great epic. In fact, in the Mahabharata also, vyttha 
formations are found in a literary way. 
A brief description of the vyitha mentioned in the Manusamhita, 
the Arthasastra and the Sisupalavadha is given below. 
The types of arrays formed depending on the prevailing 
circumstances, as described by Manu, are :” 
danda-vyitha, (stuff-like, i.e., when the warriors march in a 
long single file array appearing like a long stuff) 
Sakata-vyitha, (waggon-like, i.e. when the warriors march in 
the shape appearing like a cart ) 
varaha-vyitha, ( Boar-like, i.e. in a rhombas, when the warriors 
march in rows, flattened in the middle and tappering 
towards the ends, taking the of the fat body of a boar.) 
makara-vyitha (Makara (crocodile)-like i.e. when the warriors 
march in long file slightly flattend in the middle appe- 
aring like the shape of a crocodile) 
garuda-vyitha (Garuda-like, i.e. when the array shaped like an 
open-winged bird) 


23. dandavyitthena tanmargam yayattu sakatena va / 
vardhamakarabhyam va sicya va garudena va // — -MS. VII. 187. 
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padma-vyitha (Lotus-like, i.e., when the array is shaped like a 
bloomin lotus)“ 

Sticya-vyiiha (Needle-like, i.ec., when the warriors march in a 
long single-file array appearing like a long pointed 
needle) 

vajra-vyitha (Thunderbolt-shaped array)” 


In the Kamandakiya Nitis4ra, there is mention of the following 


vyithas : makara-vyitha, Siici-vyitha, ° gakata-vyitha, vajra-vyitha, 
mandala-vyiha, sarvatobhadra-vyitha,” dhanus-vyttha, danda- 
vyitha, makaradhvaja-vyitha, prakrti-vyitha,” gomiitrika-vyitha,° 
ardhacandraka-vyitha, uddharo-vyitha, vajro-vyitha, kukkutasrtgi- 
vyitha, kakopadi-vyitha, godhika-vyitha,”’ etc. 


It has already been stated that Kautilya gives an exhaustive 


description of how to arrange the forces for a set-piece battle, 


24, 


Zo: 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 
30. 
ali 


yatasca bhayamasatikettato vistarayedbalam / 
padmena caiva vyithena niviseta sadi svayam // —-MS. VII. 188. 
satihatin yodhayedalpan kamarh vistarayedbahiin / 
Sticya vajrena caivaitin vytihena vyithyayodhayet // -MS. VI. 191. 
yayadvythena mahata makarena puro bhaye / 
Syenenobhayapaksena siicya va dhiracakraya // -Nitisara, XVIII. 48. 
pascvadbhaye tu Sakatam parsvayorvajrasamjfitam / 
sarvatah sarvatobhadram bhayavyitham prakalpayet // 

-Nitisara, XVIII. 4. 
dhanuhsiici ca dandasca Sakato makaradhvajah / 
ityidayo mahavythastadakaranprakalpayet // -Nitisara, XIX. 40. 
ibid. 42. 
ibid. 46. 
ibid. 41. 
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starting with positioning of reinforcements made up of the best 
forces at about a pilomnene behind the battle ground. According to 
him battle formations of different kinds should be arranged 
according to rules, so that the strength of the four constituents of 
the forces could be used appropriately.” 

Usanas, an authority earlier to Kautilya have described a form 
battle arry consisting of two wings, one at centre and the other 
reserves; but according to Brhaspati, it has two wings, two flanks, 
a centre and reserves. Kautilya seems to have agreed with both 
dispositions.” and accordingly classifies the arrays into four basic 
groups. These are : 

Staff array (danda-vyitha ) : The staff-array is defined as that 
operating evenly with wings, flanks and centre. (X. 6. 8) 

Snake array (sarpa-vyiha) : It is one that operates unevenly 
with wings, flanks and centre. (X.6.24) 

Circle array (cakra-vyitha) : When the wings, flanks and centre 
become one like a circle, it is the circle-array. (X. 6. 30) 

Diffuse-array (asarihata-vyitha) : Because of the disjoined nature 
of the wings, flanks and centre, it is called the diffuse 


array. (X.6.34) 


32. etena vidhind vyiihanojan yugmamsca karayet / 

vibhavo yavadatiganam caturnam sadrgo bhavet // -As. X. 5. 57. 
33. paksvaurasyam pratigraha ityausanaso vyithavibhagah / 

paksau kaksavurasyath pratigraha iti barhaspatyah //-As. X. 6.1-2. 
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Thus, the armies formed in different arrays could attack the 
enemy forces in a variety of ways. Kautilya gives a list of the sub- 
types of the basic four. There are eighteen sub-types under the 
‘staff-array’ including the basic type; four under ‘the snake’; three 
under ‘the circle’ type and seven under ‘the diffuse’ type, thus a 
total of thirty-two types. Kautilya mentions the arrays, if an attack 
is anticipated, in the following way : 

In the front -the makara, 1.e., the crocodile type array. 

In the rear -the Sakata, i.e., the cart-type array. 

On the two flanks -the vajra, i.e., the thunderbolt-type array 

On all sides -the sarvatobhadra, i.e., the uniformly square-type 

array. 

If the path is narrow permitting only single file, then the sifci 

1.e., the needle-type (X.2.9) vyitha be formed. 

In the Sisupalavadha, we may find that Magha mentioned 
various battle formations or vyitha, like the makaravyiha, 
sarvatobhadra, murajabandhah, gomiitrkabandhah, 
ardhabhramakah, cakrabandhah. Magha used the word bandhah 
instead of vyiha. 

It is to be noted fed that there are similarities in respect of 
the battle formations mentioned by both Kautilya and Magha with 


34, Sisu. XIX. 27, 29, 41, 46, 72, 120; XVI. 67. 
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those of the Mahabharata. In the battle of Kuruksetra, there is 
mention of the following formations : 
sarvatomukha-vyitha, acala-vyitha, vajra-vyttha, kraufica- 
vyitha, siici-vyiiha, Syena-vytiha, mandala-vyiha, Sritigata- 
vyitha, Sakata-vyitha, garuda-vyitha, cakra-vyitha, makara- 
vyitha, and maha-vyitha. 

These vyiihas were formed by Bhisma, Arjuna, Dronacaryya, 
Karna, Salya, Yudhisthira, Dhrstadyumna for different purposes 
on different occassions on different days of the Kuruksetra war. 
The vyitha described by Kautilya and mentioned in the Mahabharata: 
Makara-vyita : 

According to Manu, this formation should be adopted while 
the enemy attacks are apprehended from one flank or on both the 
flanks at a time; but Kautilya says that this formation should be 
adopted to fight the frontal attack of the enemy.” 

In ancient Indian scriptures, the makara is described as a 
whale-like sea-animal having the snout and the forelimbs like those 
of a deer. 

In the Mahabharata we find that the Kaurava army was 
deployed in this formation on the 5" day by Bhisma, and on the 


16" day by Karna. The Pandavas used this formation on the 6" 


35. MS. VIL. 187. 
36. viparjaye makarah/ -As. X. 6. 27. 
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day as ordered by Dhrstadyumna against the kraufica-vyiiha of the 
Kauravas. 
| Sakata-vyitha : 

This is a ‘T’ shaped formation consisted mainly of two wings- 
the right and the left, and two columns at right angles to the wings 
forming the central axis. 

On the eleventh day of the Kuruksetra war, Dronacaryya, the 
then Kaurava Senapati, oipanived the Kaurava army in this 
formation. 

According to Kautilya, in case of an attack in the rear, one 
should march in the cart array. (X. 2. 9) 

Vajra-vyitha : 

This vyitha was like a ‘ vajra’ in outline. Originally this vyitha 
was designed by Indra, the king of the gods. This formation allowed 
clear visibility and consolidation of strength. Flanks were less 
extended. The rear was kept ready with the columns of elephantry. 

To fight the sarbatomukha-vyitha of Bhisma, Arjuna formed 
this vyuha, and Yudhisthira employed this vyitha on the 7" day to 
fight against the mandala-vyiiha of Bhisma in the Kuruksetra war. 
Sarvatobhadra-vyitha : 

Sarvatobhadra-vyitha is a type of the mandala-vyitha found 


in the Mahabharata. It was a circular formation adopted to encircle 
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the enemy. This type was adopted by Bhisma on the 9" day and 
by Salya on the 18" day of the Kuruksetra war. It is also called 
‘maha-vyiiha’, meaning a great and dangerous formation. 
Siici-vyitha : 
The siici-vyitha is needle-shaped. The sici-vyiiha is made of 
an elongated column and a small pointed head. 

The purpose of the Siici-vyitha and the single-file formation 
also appears to be similar. Both these formations consolidate one’s 
own soldiers, make smaller targets to the enemy, facilitate 
movement through defiles, jungles, mountains and passes. 

Magha in his Sigupalavadha compares these vyiiha with the 
complicated kavya-bandhas, like muraja-bandha, gomutrikabandha, 
Ardhabhramakah-bandha and cakra-bandhah, besides 


sarvatobhadra. 


In addition to the above mentioned formations there were other 
arrays to which no specific name had been attributed by the epic 
writters. These have been called ocean like vyitha in the narrative. 
From the description it appears that these were solid masses of 
soldiers arranged in parallel rows under the command of noteworthy 
' leaders. In the Sisupalavadha, Magha describes the army formations 


of Krsna and Sisupala as ambudhisama, similar to ocean and regards 
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it as mahayuddha (Mahahave).”" 

Sisupala formed his armies into circle array, perhaps 
cakravyitha (mandalikrta). When Krsna was shooting arrows and 
pulling his bowstring constantly, people noticed only the circle 
array of Sigupala’s army. *8 

Besides forming vyitha, armies on the battlefield can be placed 
in the following manner. The Arthasastra suggests that the foot 
soldiers should be so arrayed that the space between two men 
might be equivalent to one sama (i.e. measuring fourteen arigula 
from the next), a horseman at a distance of three sama, a chariot 
or an elephant at a distance of five gama.” 

In ordinary cases, says Kautilya, placing the best troops in 
front, the nayaka should place the next best at the ends, the third 
best in the rear and weak troops in the centre.” 

Caturarigabala of Sigupala and Krsna fought with each other 
keeping norms of war, i.e. foot-soldiers with foot-soldiers and so 
on and so forth.” 

37. bhimatamaparo’mbhodhisame’dhita mahahave / 
dakse kopah Sivasyeva samedhitamaha have / -Sisu. 19. 54. 

38. na kevalam janaistasya laghusatidhayino dhanuh / 
mandalikrtamekantadvalamaiksi dvisamapi // -ibid. 97. 

39. samantaram patti sthapayet, trifamantaramasvatn, paiicagamantaram 
ratham hastinam va.  -As. X.5.3. 

40. sdrabalamagratah krtva kotisvanusaram kuryat, jaghane trtiyasaram, 


madhye phalgubalath / -ibid. 46. 
41. Sisu. XVIIl. 2. 
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cf. pattih pattim vahameyaya vajo nagam 
nagah syandanastho rathasthatnh / 
ittham sena vallabhasyeva ragadatigenangam 
pratyanikasya bheje // 

Magha follows all the codes of war in the battle-field 
advocated by the authorities on warcraft, like the Arthasastra, the 
Kamandakiya, the Manusamhita and others. He also depicts the 
battle arrrays formed by the Sisupala’s army in a fancifull manner, 
stating that the army of Sigupala became impenetrable with their 
battle arrays, like sarvatobhadra, cakra, gomiitrka etc., similar to a 
kavya composed with different bandhas (yamakasabdalamkaras) 
like Gomotrka etc.” 

cf. visamam sarvatobhadracakragomiitrikadibhih i: 

Slokatriva mahakavyam vyithaistadbhavadbalam // 

Our present study is limited to the theoritical aspects so far as 
the battle formation and tactics are concerned. What is depicted in 
the works of this line is summarily presented here. 

Kautilya not only formulates battle arrays to be formed for 
fighting efficiently with the enemy force, he also suggests how to 
counteract those battle arrays of the enemy. ‘Among these’, says 
Kautilya, ‘he should counteract the ‘splitter’ with the ‘strengthener’, 


42. ibid, XIX. 41. 
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the ‘strengthener’ with the ‘unbearable’, the ‘felcon’ with the ‘bow’, 
the ‘established’ with the ‘well established’, the ‘conqueror’ witht 
the ‘victory’, the ‘pillarcared with the ‘extensive-victory’, the 

‘flying about’ with the ‘good-on-all-sides’. With the ‘invincible’, 
he should counter-arrange against all other arrays (vide As., X.6. 
42-43), 

He further suggests that if the opposite arrays are equally 
matched the success will be attained if the time, place and strength 
are suitably possessed.” 

Finally, Kautilya gives stress on the point of one’s intelligence. 
One may not kill even one person if he is devoid of intellect. So, 
he says, — 

ekam hanyanna va hanyadisuh ksipto dhanusmata / 

prajfiena tu matih ksipta hanyadgarbhagatanapi // “ 

— ‘An arrow, discharged by an archer, may kill one person, or 
may not kill (even one); but intellect operated by a wise man 
would kill even children in the womb.” 

This statement immediately reminds us of the dastardly attempt 
of Asvatthama to destroy the womb of Uttara, wife of Abhimanyu, 
but was saved by the grace of Krsna. 


43. same vyithe degakalasarayogatsiddhih / As. X. 6. 47. 
44. As, X. 6. 51. 
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In the context of intellect in managing the army troops and 
arms, it may be said that a genius can overcome many of the 
difficulties, but such a case is rare. However, the case of the fight 
between Alexander and Poros, which took place in c. 326 B.C., 
may be cited as an example here. The Classical writters give an 
accurate description of Alexander’s strategic tactics in handling 
the troops of Poro’s who stationed himself on the east bank of the 
river Jhelum, at about the middle of May, 326 B.C. 

The Jhelum at this point, the writing says, was a very swift 
stream, fully half a mile in breadth, and the approaching monsoon 
rain would soon make it impassable. Alexander pondered, surveyed 
the east bank up an down, and played a master stroke of strategy 
to steal a passage of seventeen miles upstream ‘unopposed by the 
enemy. He took five weaks to survey the rout and misguided his 
enemy by false attempt of crossing the river. 

‘“The Mecedonians had their native wives and children with 
them, and there were scientific men and experts, camp-followers 
and traders; with the auxilary services, and the contingents supplied 
later by Indian princes, there may well have been (as tradition 
suggests) 1,20,000 souls in the camp on the Hydaspes. The army 
had become a moving state” —states Professor Tarn, as quoted 


by J. sarkar in his Military History of India. 
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With a feat of strategic genius, Alexander was able to cross 
the Jhelum and attack Poros’ army. At the end of the war Poros 
himself was taken prisoner and made a friend by Alexander’s 
generous policy.” 

The natural consequences of country and race sometimes brings 
certain peculiarities to the type of warfare. The Maratha system of 
warfare in Indian context may be cited as an example. The Maratha 
armies always pursued ingenious tactics intended to harass their 
enemy and cut off his supplies. Due to the characteristics of extreme 
mobility with their high speed horses, they could attack their enemy 
in no time. It was possible because of their way of lifestyle. The 
Deccan land is dry and broken, being cut up into many 
compartments by hill-spurs and deep stonny-bedded rivers. This 
geographical situation made the people hardy and high spirited, 
and their soldiers are quite different from the armed retainers of 
rich and luxurious kingdoms. They would not offer a standup 
fight, nor go forth to a pitched battle. However, these peculiar 
Marathan tactics would not succeed against walled cities, fully 


provisioned or camps guarded by artillary.*° 


45. Vide Military History of India, Chap. III - Sarkar Jadunath. 
46. Vide Military History of India. 55 ff. 
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D. Codes to be followed : 

Almost all the authorities on statecraft advocate that 
engagement in war should be avoided as far as possible. They 
have laid down three upayas to be tried before wagging war. Manu 
advocates that a king should try to conquere his foes by conciliation 
(sama), by well applied gifts (dana) and by creating dissention 
(bheda), used either separately or conjointly, and never by fighting 
(if it can be avoided)’ But when those three expedients fail, then 
let him exert himself in fight in such a manner that he may 
completely conquer his enemies.” 

Similarly, the Arthasastra, the Kamandakiya and other works 
also advocate of avoiding war. Even when war is resorted to, the 
vijigisu should follow certain codes of conduct. Combat is restricted 
only to the fighting troops; non-combatants are marked out in the 
Mahabharata itself. They include priests, trumpeteers and band 
parties, load-carriers, traders, vendors, food-suppliers, doctors with 
medical outfits, veterinary doctors for the horses and elephants 
with their technical establishents, field workshop alongwith its 


personnel, cooks, water-carriers, bards, panegyrists, paid artists, 


47. samna danena bhedena samastairathava prthak / 

vijeturm prayatetarinna yuddhena kadacan // -Manu. VII. 198. 
48. trayanamapyupaydnam purvoktanamasambhave / 

tatha yuddhyeta sampanno vijayeta riptin yatha // -Manu. VII. 200. 
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dancing girls and prostitutes (Udyogaparvan, chap. 149) It has 
been found that the Macedonian army also have great similarities 
with the Kuruksetra army. The Macedonians had with them their 
native wives and children, philosophers, doctors, scientific men 
and experts, camp-followers and traders, engineers, catapult 
workers and mechanics with necessary equipments for field 
hospitals and field workshops. 

The code of military honour to such non-combatants and 
combatants included other articles besides victory or death on the 
battle-field. It was forbidden to slay those above mentioned non- 
combatants in the battle field.” Wounded and armless opponents 
were to be considered as exempt from slaughter. It was also 
regarded as a gross offence to refuse quarter to an armed enemy, 
who had ceased fighting and asked for mercy. Such a person might 
be imprisoned, but never wounded or slain.” Prisoners of war 
required to cared for and should be treated with humanely 
behaviour. The captured opponents should either be sent to their 
homes, or if brought to the victor’s quarters, should have their 
wounds attended to by skilful surgeons, and when cured set at 


liberty.°' Manu says, when a king fights with his foes in battle, let 


49, Manu. VII. 90-94; 

Mbh. Santi. 100, 27-29. 
50. ibid. Santi. 45. 12; 96, 3. 
51. ibid, 95.12-14. 
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him not strike with weapons concealed (in wood and other 
materials), nor with (such as are) barbed, poisoned, or those the 
points of which are blazing with fire.” Temples and their property 
in places under military occupation and the private property of 
individual citizens were on no account to be seized.” 

E. War Music and Musical Instruments : 

Music is also an important aspect of military affairs. Its history 
goes back to the early vedic period. The Rgveda mentions about 
war drum (ranadundubhi) in its sixth Mandala. A hymn in praise 
of the war drum rums as follows : cf." 

“Send forth thy voice loud through earth and heaven, and let 
the world in all its breadth regard thee, O Drum, accordant with 
gods and Indra, drive thou afar, Yea, very afar, our foemen. Thunder 
out strength and fill us full of vigour; Yea, thunder forth and drive 
away dangers. Drive hence, O War-drum, drive away misfortune; 
Thou art the First of Indra; show Thy firmness. Drive hither those, 
and these again bring hither; the war-drum speaks aloud as battle’s 
signal.” 


The Arthavaveda also contains a verse in praise of the battle 


32. na kutatrayudhairhanyad yudhyam4ano rane ripiin / 

na karpibhinnapi digdhainnagnijvalittejanaih // -Manu. VII. 90. 
33. Ag. p. 226, 22-25. 
54. Rg. VI, 47, 29-31. 
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drum wherein it is depicted as shrill crying, loud noised, thundering 


. ; or . 55 
‘like a lion’, exciting the weapons of the warriors etc. 


In the Mahabharata also, mention is made of instruments used 
in producing battle-music of various sorts. Important among those 
were the drum, tambourine, trumpet, conch shell, horn and lyre. 


But bheri, tiirya etc. are not technical terms mentioned there. 


In his Rock Edic VI Asoka speaks of bherighosa (sound of the 
wardrums) as a symbol of war policy. Kautilya calls the drum- 
blowers aia and assigns them double the wages of ordinary 
musicians (kugila).”° In the Rajatarangini also, tiiryarava and tirya- 
ghosa made by night watchers are mentioned.” It has been noticed 
that in the work of Magha there is mention of certain musical 
instruments used in the war between Sigupala and Krsna. For 
example, sarikha (conches)”, rana-tiirya (rana-dundubhi) ’, anakarh 


(nagadha)”, dundubht'’, ghanta (bell)”, mrdatiga’ pataha 


55. Vide V. 20-21. 
56. kusilavastvardhartiyasatah, dvigunavetanascaisam tiiryakarah / 
- AS. V. 3.15. 
57. Réajatarangini; As. X. 6.46. 
58.  Sigu. III. 21. 
59. ibid. XVII. 34. 
60. ibid. 20. 
61. «ibid. 32; XVIII. 3. 
62. sbid. XVII. 35; XVII. 10; XIX. 36. 
63. ibid, XVII. 29, 42. 
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(nagadha)”, dindimanam”, kamburu (conches)”, bheri’ etc. In 
the work Harsacarita also Banabhatta mentions some musical 
instruments used in war, like pataha, krosankhyavakah, 
nandannaridike, guijatkuije, kujatkahale etc. It has been said that, 
“at the close of the third watch, when all creatures slept and all 
wall still, the marching drum was beaten with a boom deep as the 
ace roar of the dig-gaja.”” 

The musical instruments generally are classified into four 
groups, viz., (i) tata (stringed instruments); (ii) susira (instruments 
having holes for passage of air); (iii) avanaddha (percussion 
instruments having mouths covered with hide); and (iv) ghana 
(metallic instruments). 

Thus, it can be said that music and musical instruments 
occupied a place of pride in the battle-field in ancient India. 
Presently, of course, it lost its significance. However, thong whistle 
(artillery type) is still used even by the smallest sub-unit in actual 
operations of war for signalling as stated by P. Sensarma in his 


“Kuruksetra War’. 


64, ibid, IIL. 24; XVIL 43. 

65. ibid. XVIIL10. 

66. ibid. XVII. 54. 

67. ibid. XIX. 66. 

68. Harsacarita. VIIth Chap.; Sifu. XVII. 34. 


~CHAPTER- IX 


Conclusion 


The popular belief that the two great epics, viz., the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were composed on the basis of the themes 
of the two great wars and the causes of those wars were analysed 
as abuction of women and usurpation of provinces. These two 
great wars and other practical experiences of almost continuous 
warfare in the history of ancient India tally with the observations 
of Kamandaka, e.g. the usuraption of the kingdom, abduction of 
women, siezure of provinces and portions of trritory, carrying 
away of vehicles and treasures (Ravana and Kiibera), arrogance 
(Sigupala and Krsna), morbid sense of honour, molestation of 
dominions, extinction of learning, destruction of property, violation 
of laws, prostration of the regal powers, influence of evil destiny, 
necessity of helping friends and allies, disrespectful demeanour, 
destruction of friends, want of compassion of creatures, disaffection 
of the prakrtimandala and common eagerness for possession of 
the same object, - these and many such others have been said to 
be the sources of war. 


rajyastristhanadesanam yanasya ca dhanasya ca / apaharo mado 
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manah pida vaisayiki tatha // jianarthadharma Saktinam vighato 
daivameva ca/ mitrarthaficapamanafica tatha bandhuvindsanam // 
bhitanugrahaviecchedastatha mandaladiisanam/ 
ekarthabhinivesitatvamiti vigrahayonayah //(Nitisara. X. 3-5). 

The war of Trajan was also based on the abduction of woman. 
Our poet Magha expressed in clear terms that the abduction of 
woman is one of the causes of war. In the Sisgupalavadha it is 
stated that abduction of Rukmini, who was supposed to be married 
to Sigupala, by Krsna is the cause of enmity between Sisupala and 
Krsna inspite of being a natural friend of the latter (son of a paternal 
aunt). Balarama explains to Krsna that Sigupala became hostile 
towards him due to the cause already mentioned : 

tvaya viprakrtascaidyo rukmini harata hare / 

baddhamilasya miilam hi mahadvairataroh striyah // (I. 38). 

Besides the Kuruksetra war, the Mahabharata contains 
description of several battles occured between two hostile groups. 
Poets belonging to the post-epic period used to dwell on those 
events and composed poems with the height of their talent. Bharaivi 
and Magha seem to creat battles as good as the Kuruksetra war. 
For example, the event of the annihilation of Sigupala by Krsna is 
found in the Sabhaparvan wherein Krsna killed Sigupala in the 


Yudhisthira’s court itself. 
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adhuna vadhayisyami pagyatam vo mahiksitam // 

evamuktva yadusresthascedirajasya tatksanat / 

vyapaharacchirah kruddhascakrenamitrakarsanah // 
(Mbh. Sabha. 45. 24-25) 
But in Magha’s work an arranged battle in an arranged locality 
between yadavas and their allies with Sigupala depicted vividly. 
In doing so all the principles, policies and tactics, etc. of war as 
formulated by the authorities on statecraft are found tobe delineated. 

The present study is based on the theoritical aspects of the 
- works written by the different authorities on warcraft. Thus, being 
a student of Sanskrit literature, an endeavour is made here to 
coordinate the theories propounded by the ancient authorities and 
their utilisation in the literary works. 

While speaking of the ancient authorities, generally it implies 
the great Kautilya, and his predecessers like Brhaspati, Sukra, 
Pracetasa, Vedavyasa, VaiSampayana etc., Kamandaka, and others. 
Kautilya, however in his Arthasastra, mentioned the opinions of 
some other earlier teachers, such as Paragara (1.8.7), Bharadvaja 
(1.15.14), Visalaksa (1.15.18) etc. on various aspects of statecraft. 
He himself acknowledges that his work is based on similar treatises 
of the past authorities. Unfortunately, however, all the earlier works 


are lost and Kautilya’s is the earliest text that has come down to us. 
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In our present study, we are mainly concerned with Kautilya 
and Mahakavi Magha. Here in the above pages of the present 
study, an endeavour is made to find out how Kautilya’s theoritical 
concepts of internal administration in terms of the six constituent 
siemens of the state and analysis of the relations between states 
_in terms of the theory of the ‘circle of states’ are set out and how 
theories etc. on warcraft are postulated by the earlier authorities 
on statecraft. It has been found that the authorities evolved various 
principles of war strategy and tactics, ethics and expediences, etc. 
as guidelines to the aspiring, vijigisu kings in the conduct of warfare. 

It has also been found that matters relating to statecraft as 
well as warcraft are profusely referred to and quoted in some 
Sanskrit mahakavyas like those of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, Bhatti 
and other literary texts. As in our study, we are mainly concerned 
with Mahakavi Magha, endeavours are made to find out as to 
how much he was influenced by the earlier authorities, like Kautilya 
and others. 

The Sisupalavadha is a creation of Magha on the model of 
Bharavi’s the ‘Kiratarjuniyam’. It appears that he attempts to 
surpass Bharavi in respect of every device and the dramatic effect 
of subtlity. As for instance, it may be cited that while Bharavii 
devotes one whole canto of his Kiratarjuniyam (canto XV) to the 


description of the battle, and shows artificiality, alliteration and 
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' play of words at a large, Magha also shows his skill and introduces 
in his mahakavya (canto XIX) more and more similar complicated 
devices. This canto is devoted to the description of the battle. 

In canto XVI of the Sisupalavadha, there appears a messenger 
of Sigupala and delivers to Krsna his message which is so purposely 
worded as to bear two meanings, - the same stanzas offering an 
humble apology expressed in courteous words as well constituting 
an impudent declaration of war at the same time. He describes a 
campaign and a military camp in canto V. 

No doubt that Kautilya’s Arthasastra is a work on the art of 
government in its widest sense. The subjects covered include here 
are, administration; law and order and justice; taxation, revenue 
and expenditure; foreign policy; defence and war. 

In the guiding principles which govern the Kautilyan theory 
of foreign policy, peace is preferred to war, for in war, there are 
many disadvantages such as loss of troops, expenditure and absence 
from home (VU. 2 1-2). 

It may be said that the general principles of war basically are 
almost the same in all ages, viz., how to get at the enemy’s armed 
forces, crush it, and thus destroy the people’s will to continue the 
war. In fact, success in war depends on moral qualities, organisation 


and equipment, as well as one’s leadership. Moral qualities meant 
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virtues like courage, energy and determination. Preparing one- 
self for the battle, and building up the morale of the troops were 
the tasks for the night before the battle (XI.7). The battle tactics 
are designed then, particularly such as the choice of battle arrays 
and formations. 

Magha’s description of war in the Sisupalavadha indicates his 
awareness regarding types of war, organisation of army, arms and 
armours, battle tactics, the six methods of foreign policy, use of 
ambassadors / spies, use of musical instruments during war period 
and so on and so forth. 

It is to be noticed that wars in ancient India did not usually 
lead to any great political changes. The chiefs of war were 
considerate of each others rights. Moreover, it also appears that 
the wars seldom involved any grave disturbance either to the social 
equilibrium or the economic life of the people. 

In conclusion of our study shows that for knowing the character 
of military system in ancient India, the study of the writings of 
Kautilya, Manu, Kamandaka, Vaigampayana, the two great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and later Sanskrit literary 
kavyas like the Raghuvamséa, the Sigupalavadha, the Kiratarjuniya 
etc. is a must; otherwise, observations and comments on the 


development of warcraft would remain incomplete. 
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